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A Superb New, Single-Volume Encyclopaedia of Scripture Lands and Peoples 


he Temple Bible Dictionary 


Editors - 


{ The Rev. W. EWING 
| The Rev. Dr. J. E. H. THOMSON 


Assisted by a corps of Eminent Scientists, Theologians and Orientalists. 


Cloth, quarto. Pp. 1072. 


Over 500 Illustrations, 8 maps. 


Price, $4.00 net 


The use of a large number of sensible contractions in the text allows a close packing of fact 


All irrelevant and out-of-date matter is omitted. 


Edited by clergymen who have themselves been missionaries in Palestine, 


who know the people and the land at first 


hand, and who realize what the practical preacher and teacher needs in a Bible Dictionary 





Orders and Unity 


By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of 
Birmingham. 12mo. Pp. VIII-+-234. Net, $1.35. 


Dr. Gore’s new book on the minimum of dogma and 
organization necessary for the constitution of a branch of 
the Christian Church is based on a series of lectures given 
in Birmingham Cathedral. It will be found to be a clea: 
logical, plainly-reasoned and broad-minded plea 


BISHOP GORE’S PREVIOUS BOOK 
The New Theology and 
the Old Religion 


12mo. Pp. XII-+-311. Net, $2.00. 


“His aim is constructive, and the book is marked by 
breadth of feeling and a fine spirituality."—7he Living Age. 

“The case is presented ably, the facts are marshalled 
completely, and the bishop preserves the high-minded sin 
cerity and seriousness that give such personal drawing 
power to all he writes.”"-—The Churchman. 

“As timely in its appearance as it is masterly in its 
arguments, and should be found on the study table of ever 
clergyman.”—The Living Church. 


Body and Soul 


An Inquiry into the Effect of Religion upon Health, 
with a Description of Christian Works of Healing 
from the New Testament to the Present Day. By 
PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 12mo. Pp. X-+426. 
Net, $1.50. 

“The reasonableness, the sanity and the broad per 
spective of Mr. Dearmer’s contribution to the study of the 
effect of religion upon health give it a place by itself in the 
mass of contemporary literature devoted to various forms 
of mental healing.”—The Churchman. 


’ By CHARLES MORLEY. With 17 Illustrations. 


The Kingdom of Heaven: 


What It Is and How We Enter It 
By the Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE, D.D. 12mo. Pp. 
XXXII+-187. Net, $1.00. 

“This timely and valuable contribution to current theo 
logical thought is full of ideas presented with much fresh 
ness as well as scholarship and sanctified common sense.” 

Guardian. 


London at Prayer 


8vo. 


Pp. X-+-341. Net, $2.50. 


“A series of extraordinarily varied sketches which will 
be recognized as sincere and truthful by members of every 
denomination visited. . . Che book is a most impressive 
revelation of the piety which has survived generations of 
change.” —Pall Mall Gazette 

“The volume is one to be grateful for, and one cannot 
lay it aside after a perusal of its pages without having de 
veloped a warmer feeling for the great family commonly 
referred to as the human race.”—Dublin Daily Express. 


The Mystical Elementof Religion 
as Studied in St. Catherine 
of Genoa and Her Friends 


By BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL. With 2 
portraits. 2 vols. Pp. XXIV+4466 and VI-+-422. 


Net. $6.00. 


“The work of Baron von Hugel has been to disentangle 
the real life and character of St. Catherine of Genoa from 
the accretions of tradition and indiscriminate adulation 
which have overlaid them, and at the same time to exhibit 
the deep and abiding significance of her teaching and ex 
ample."—The / sendent 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Vacancies occurring throughout the year. 
Send for bulletin 
HARLAN P. FRENC H, 81 Chapel St.,Albany, N.Y. 





] #8 FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Evererr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
208 Mich. Av* , Chicago 
405 Cooper Bidg., 
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Instruction. 
\ GRADUATE OF THE MASS. INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, and Ph.D. of the Johns Hop 


kins University, desires to hear of a position for 
teaching At present engaged, and for the past 
ten years an instructor in chemistry in two promi- 
nent Eastern medical schools. During the entire 
time, has taught physiological and clinical cheino- 
etry, and for most of the time general, analytical, 
nd organic chemistry and toxicology. During 
four years bas acted as substitute for the profes 
sor In the class work and had charge of the lab 


ratory ourses Has had also wide experien 
in sanitary chemistry, especially in positions of 
responsibility in chemical and biological examina 
tion of water supplies, and for the past five years 
has given a course in sanitary chemistry and an 
alysis a part o the course in hygiene Address 
S. F., care the Nation 
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Full notes and variants. 
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An Interesting New Book of Travel. 
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By FRANCIS G. and ANNE C.B. ALLINSON 
Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston and New York 
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Economic Prizes 
SEVENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 


stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committe 


composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer in 
1911 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years can be 


Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics 


had on application. 
ipproved 


proposed in the announcements of this committee; but any other subject chosen must first be 
by it. 

1. The history of the rate of interest in the United States. 

2. The value of protectionism to American workingmen. 
The economic reasons for or against building a deep waterway 
German experience in taxing the unearned increment from land. 
The valuation of railways. 
6. An examination of government wages statistics. 
7. The effects of modern immigration in the United States. 


8. The value of organized speculation. 


from the Lakes to the Gulf 


ve OO 


American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction: the possession of a degre 
is not required of any contestant in this class nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. 
of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it 


If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institut n which he is stu 


ing. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, IgIt, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Class B_ ineludes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 


The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors and it is expected that, without preelus 
ing the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some pert orm 
Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not lim 
as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assum d name, the class in 
which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and Ire f the competit 
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Interesting New Macmillan Books 


READY THIS DAY. FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


| Gertrude Atherton’s new novel 


TOWER OF IVORY 


By the Author of “The Conqueror,” etc. 


Mrs. Voynich’s new novet 
An Interrupted Friendship 
needs no introducticn beyond a reminder that it is by the 
creator of that poignantly impressive “The Gadfly,” who, 
of the actors in this independent story. 
Ready this day. Cloth, $1.50 


° a 
Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn’s 

Studies in Religion and Theology 

l’r. Fairbairn stands easily at the head of the theologians 
English His Philosophy of the Christian 
tly a standard for its power of expressing 
ittractively clear and simple terms. 

Cloth, $3.50 net; postpaid $3.69 


Dr. Henry C. King’s ww book 
The Ethics of Jesus 


by the way is one 


writin in 
Kt Zion ! ju 
! » truth 


Nothing could better help in the effort to reach con- 
tent thinking on life, its end, motives, and spirit, than 
wh a study as this of the attitude of Jesus toward man’s 


ower to ohn th lif of love or the life of selfishness. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net; by mail $1.61 


Dr. Robert F. Horton’s Great Issues 


vision of the 


rl author has that rare blending of the 
ritiec and the mystic which especially appeals to men 
who wish a modern point of view, yet are chilled by the 
7 ilent materialist 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 


° ° 9 
Dr. Irving King’s »«w book 
The Development of Religion 
\ study tn and the Social Psychology of 
Primitive Religion howinge how the religious attitude 
ha been gradually through activities in the 
main social Cloth, 8v0, $1.75 net; postpaid $1.88 


The Religions of Eastern Asia 
By Horace G. Underwood 


atudy of the 
and Koreans 
Cloth, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 


William Lyon Phelps’s 
Essays on Modern Novelists 


Anthropology 


built up 


An important ideas of deity among the 


Chine lapam 


\ volume that bids fair to form a distinct and per- 
manent landmark in the history of fiction,” says The 
Boaton Transcript, adding that these twelve essays “are 


of literary problems as have been 
thinking public in many a long 
Cloth, 21.50 net; postpaid $1.61 


i vital considerations 
brought to th eve of the 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s sew b0% 


Cloth, 12mo, 
Price $1.50 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ new book 


Kings in Exile 

Remarkably keen studies of animal life in captivity, along 
decidedly novel lines. A book that will interest any ani- 
mal lover. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Frederic Paxson’s 


The Last American Frontier 


The story of the conquest of the “Great American 
Desert,” of the last stand of hostile Indians against such 
men as Miles and Custer, of the brief golden day of the 
forty-niner, the pony express and the cowboy. 

In the Series of Stories from American 


History. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net 
Social and Industrial Conditions in 
the North During the Civil War 
By Emerson David Fite, Ph D. 
Dr. Fite, who is assistant professor of history at Yale 
University, interestingly corrects the very general im- 


pression of this generation that the whole activity of the 
Nation from "61 to '65 was absorbed in the Civil War. 
Cloth, 8vo. Ready this week. $2.00 net; postpaid $2.15 


Francis L. Wellman’s Day in Court 
The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates. A book full of in- 
terest to any man who is liable ever to figure in either 
witness stand or jury box. 
By the 
Evramination. 


, 
George E. Woodberry’s 
The Inspiration of Poetry 
No critic has keener insight into the springs of poetic 
energy, or expresses with warmer sympathy each man’s 
effort to follow the gleam, than Mr. Woodberry, himself 
a poet of distinction. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


Prof. Winchester’s 
A Group of English Essayists 


in the Early Nineteenth Century. A pleasant return to 
the associations of the men who first taught us the charm 
of the intimate self-revealing art of the essayist. 


Cloth, $1.50; postpaid $1.60 
Dr. Samuel G. Smith’s 
Religion in the Making 


A Study in Biblical Sociology, revealing the wealth of 

material for sociologial study which the Bible affords, 

and the value of interpreting it by modern methods. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


futhor of The Art of Cross- 
$2.00 net; postpaid $2.15 


The Spirit of America 


For its lucid analysis ‘of the springs of American character, the charm of its 
tone, and its attractive play of wit, Dr. van Dyke’s new book will be warmly 


received on both sides of the world. 


a ‘ea | k 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net, postpaid $1.61 


64-66 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y. 
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A far-reaching investigation into leg 
islative corruption at Albany has been 
forced by the exposures first pubiished 
in the Evening Post. Already the mat 
ter has gone beyond the trial of Sena- 
tor Allds, which is still pending, and a 
resolution is before the Legislature for 
a joint committee to inquire into “any 
fund or funds for the purpose 
of corruptly or otherwise influencing the 
action of the members of the Legisla- 
ture upon any subject during the year 
in question, or in prior or succeeding 
years.” The scope of the investigetion 
is to be further enlarged by a direction 
to ascertain “whether any such funds 


now exist, or have been recently con- 


tributed or employed for any such pur 


pose. 





Plainly, New York is on the eve cf a 
breaking up of the great deep of public 
corruption. We are going to get much 
light upon the sinister influences 
which have so often thwarted the will 
of the people, and made representative 
Upon 


new 


government at Albany a farce. 
the subject of legislation as a matter 
of barter on the part of political com- 
mittees and party bosses as well as in- 
dividual Assemblymen and Senators, w: 
shall have a great deal of fresh m:ate 
rial. It is objected, we know, thai the 
inquiry will be futile, in the sense that 
no criminals will be brought to justice. 
Some who are implicated may be saved 
by the statute of limitations, while oth- 
ers who are morally proven guiliy it 
may not be possible to convict in the 
But this is, after all, only a 
The people can sit 
‘rhey 


courts. 
small part of it. 
in judgment as well as judges. 
will mark the evidence as it comes out, 
and will visit a swift and inexorable 
punishment upon those whom it in- 
volves. If the investigation is as hon- 
est and thorough as is now promised, 
and as it ought to be, many a New York 
statesman will retire to private life, 
many a party manager will disappear. 
Yet if the disclosure of the truth ruins 
reputations and shows corruption cling- 


ing in unsuspected places, so that the 


people drive this worst Kind of treason 
from public life, who shall say that the 
judgment is not true and righteous al- 


together? 


It is not surprising that Congress is 
represented as experiencing a feeling of 
great relief in consequence of the an- 
nouncement that the President's lexisla- 
tive programme for the present session 
four bills. With the 


long extra session behind them, and the 


is cut down to 


Congressional elections before them, 


Congressmen have naturally not been 
happy at a prospect which made a ses- 
sion going far into the summer look 
like a possibility. The four measures on 
which it is stated that the Administra- 
of the 
interstate commerce laws, an act relat- 
the 


New Mexico to Statehood, an act to reg 


tion will insist are a revision 


ing to admission of Arizona and 
ulate the issue of injunctions by Feder- 
al courts, and an act to give the Presi 
dent definite and adequate power for the 
withdrawal of public lands for entry for 
purposes indicated by the public inter 
est. The principle involved in the last- 
named proposal is clear and simple It 
is not proposed to bestow upon the 
President any arbitrary power or to per- 
mit him to make irrevocable decisions; 
but merely that it shall be within his 
absolute discretion to order withdraw 
als whenever, in his judgment, the pub 
lic interest requires it, and that such 
order shall stand until rescinded either 
the of 


in this way that 


by his own action or by action 


Congress. It is only 
the public domain can be effectively safe 
guarded. 

It appears that the publicity feature 
of the Federal corporation tax is to be 
This is the 


has provcked 


eliminated automatically. 
the which 


protest, and bills are pending 


part of law 
greatest 
in Congress to repeal that clause or the 
act which provides for making a public 
record of the returns of the various cor 
porations. But now it comes out that 
there is a legal and administrative snag 
the of the that 


voted $100,000 for the 


in way execution of 


clause. Congress 
expenses of collecting the corporation 
old statute of 


to 


tax, but forgot that an 
1882 forbids the paying 
employees in the District of Columbia 


of money 


The Nation. 


without So the 


Secretary of the Treasury is at a siand 


express authorization. 


still as regards making public the rec 
Congress 


but 


ords of the corporation tax. 
might still clothe him with power, 
is not at all likely to do so, especially 
with the Constitutionality of the whole 
law challenged and soon to be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. President 
Taft's letter to Mr. MacVeagh doés in- 
deed suggest that the Secretary might 
go to the House and ask a specific ap 
propriation of $50,000, but it is 
the will 


refuses 


clear 
Administration not be 


if the 


that 


heart-broken House 


Philadelphia is once more plunged 


into a condition of uncivilized wartare 
Since the violences of Chicago's famou 
held 


teamster strike, Philadelphia has 


‘he proud record of being our only city 


of the first rank in which relations b 

tween a great public service corporation 
and its employees are those of chroni 
enmity, varied by periodical recurrence 

to riot, arson, and assault. If the iatest 
strike of the street railway workers has 
come unexpectedly, it is not for want of 
repeated warnings to which the powers 


that rule in the city of brotherly tove 


have given little heed. It is asserted by 
the employees that they have been for« 
ed into the strike by the deliberate pol 
icy of the traction company. The 


agree 


ment concluded last year between the 


company and its men expires on the first 
In the 


tions looking towards a renewal of th: 


day of June. course of negotia 


agreement, so the representatives of th: 


union maintain, the company officials 


have not only refused to meet the men 
have done their best to 
This, it 


have done by organizing a rival to the 


half-way, but 


bring on trouble. is said, they 


Amalgamated Union, under the name of 
the United Carmen’s Association, and by 
without cause 


discharging prominent 


members of the former union. Last (x 
tober, and again at Christmas-time, and 
again about a month ago, the men main 
did 


It has succeeded at last 


tain, the company its utmost t 
force a strike. 
about 


The present strike was brought 


by the discharge of nearly 200 union 
conductors and motormen last Saturday 
“for the good of the service.” ‘This, th: 
union men contend, was virtually a lock 


out. To such direct and specific charges 





~~ 


rai 


1 


the company has not yet made a clear 


) 


and convincing reply. 


In all conflicts between a great cor- 
its we Lave 
that some regard shall 


In 


poration and employees, 
to insist 


paid to the rights of the public. 


come 
be 
is not merely a ques- 


Philadelphia it 


tion of the public's right not to have its 
business life paralyzed, but actually a 
question of the public’s right not to be 


maimed and 


revolver or the rioter’s club. At 


same time 


If they have 
have also 


not altogether guiltless. 


rights in the matter they 


duties, and these they have sadly neg-| 


lected. For the situation would clearly 
seem to be that a very large section of 
the people of Philadelphia are in sym- 
pathy with the strikers’ demands. Else 
cannot 
wrecking and burning of cars, carried 


we 


on with the precision of a sappers’ and 
Last year the peop'e’s 
sympathies were almost wholly on the 
side of the strikers. The unholy alll- 
ance between the traction company and 
powers that rule the city was 
into the light of day. 
made apparent that the men had been 


miners’ brigade. 


the 
brought It was 
driven to strike because a corporation 
that had watered its stock to buy the 
politicians could not afford to pay a de- 
cent wage. But if the sympathies of the 
people of Philadelphia 
strongly to the side of the strikers, why 
has nothing been done to prevent a repe- 


do incline so 


tition of last year’s civil warfare? Why 
has not public sentiment forced some 
reasonable and permanent form of aeree- 
ment between the company and its men? 
Why have the politicians remained in 
touch with the company’s cash-box? The 
responsibility for riot and murder comes 
more clearly back to the people of Phil 
adelphia than they may like to think. 
Hut the imperative duty of the moment 
is to restore order and preserve public 


safety, whatever it may cost 


The of three-cent traction in 


the 
that the voice of the law is not the only 


history 


city of Cleveland proves completely 


thing that can be drowned in the clash 


of arms. Let the battle rage long 


enough and men will forget their origin 
al motives and their original positions 
and the claims of consistency, and, in 
general, what they have been fighting 


killed by the policeman’s | 
the | 
we feel that the people of | 


Philadelphia, in the present crisis, are | 


understand the systematic 
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for or why they have been fighting so 
Last week the people of Cleve- 
land, by the largest majority ever given 
to a public measure, adopted the Tayler 
traction plan establishing a three-cent 
street cars with a cent 


long. 


fare on the 
charge for transfers. There is to be an 
eight months’ test to determine whether 
the operating company can earn 6 per 
cent. on its capital. In any case, four 
cents is to be the maximum fare. Thus 
after a campaign of years ending in his 


in a fair way of seeing his favorite issue 
brought to a triumph. The Cleveland 
Leader has fought Johnson bitterly. But 
lit says: “Now is the time to make sure 
of three-cent fares everywhere for near- 
ly a year at the least, and for the future 
three-cent fare, or lower, if such a thing 


is possible.” 


Carro, Ill., February 18.—Thomas Halli- 


night, made by a mob which tried to lynch 
two negroes who had been arrested for 
snatching purses from women 

hee is what the lynching spirit comes 
'to in a community that takes to it in 
This region about Cairo 


| 
| 


' 
| good earnest. 


|is doing an incalculable injury to the, 


| good name of the whole country by 
| these recurring exhibitions of besu‘ted 
brutality. Within the country, however, 
‘the disgrace attaches to the State of 
| Illinois, and it behooves the decent citi- 
zens of that State to awaken to the ne- 
|eessity of putting an end to it. De- 
‘fending the jail and shooting the riot- 
ers is very good as far as it goes, and 
Sheriff Nellis deserves the commenda- 


tion of good citizens, the country over, | 


for his unflinching performance of his 
duty; but to stamp out the evil nothing 
less than determined prosecution and 
relentless punishment of lynchers and 
would-be lynchers will suffice. 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has done a most rational and ex- 
cellent thing in determining on the In- 
‘troduction of a “night letter service,” in 
which the cost of telegrams filed before 
midnight and transmitted at the com- 
pany’s convenience in the course of the 


night shall be at the same rate for fifty | 


words as day telegrams command for 
ten words. Just what the success of 
this plan may be remains to be seen; 
but it is evidently based on business 
principles and at the same time caliculat- 


defeat at the polls, Tom L. Johnson 13 | 


day killed and three men wounded was the) 
| outcome of an attack on the jail here last} 
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ed to supply a public convenience. With 


this departure fresh in mind, it ought to 
be possible for the company’s managers 
to give attention to an obvious desider- 
atum as to the regular telegraph rates, 
which is as plainly indicated. The reg- 
ular rates are thoroughly irrational in 
regard to dispatches of more than ten 
words. Take the standard case of the 
thirty-cent dispatch, with two cents for 
each additional word. Since, in this 
country, the words of the address and 
signature are not counted, the ten-word 
dispatch means the telegraphing ot 
probably twenty words on an average; 
so that what actually happens is that 
we pay about one and a half cents a 
word for a ten-word dispatch, and two 
cents a word for additional words. On 
the other hand, if it pays the company 
to send the ten-word (i. e., really a 
twenty-word) dispatch at one and a 
half cents a word, it would certainly 
pay to send additional words at much 
less than one cent a word. For it must 
be remembered that the cost to the 
company of messenger service is wholly 
involved in the minimum dispatch, and 
that the same is true of the time of the 
operator in answering questions, mak- 
ing change, making the connection, fil- 
ing, etc. The correct principle for tele- 
grams is an initial charge of a certain 
amount and an additional charge of so 
much a word. Thus, instead of the 1ate 
of thirty cents for ten words and two 
cents for additional words, we should 
have an initial charge of twenty cents, 
and then a cent a word for any num- 
ber of words; or perhaps twenty-five 
cents and half a cent a word. 





*Judge Hand’s temporary injunction 
in favor of the Wright brothers against 
the French aviator, Louis Paulhan, pend- 
ing the decision of their suit to estab- 
lish their patent rights, is sweeping 
in scope. The ethics of the question 
are not so easy to decide. It is nat- 
ural enough for the Wrights to try to 
reap the full fruits of their long years 
of labor. At the same time the world 
cannot help feeling that to create a 
‘monopoly in the aeroplane at the pres- 
ent stage of its development is not for 
‘the best interests of the public or of the 
cause which must be so close to the 
Wrights themselves. Experimentation 
with air machines must be going on in 


a thousand corners of the United States, 
‘and it would be a pity if any obstacle 
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should be put in the way. Even where | 


aviators originate no ideas of their own, 
they do their part by supplementing and 
perfecting the ideas of others. Kvery 
man who goes up in the air adds some- 
thing to our comparatively slight know!- 
edge of winds and currents. In any case, 
it should be possible to make a distinc- 
tion between the aviator who gives pub 
lic exhibitions for money and the scien- 


tific experimenter. 





M. Velain, professor of physical geog- 
raphy at the Sorbonne, is said to ex- 
press the unanimous opinion of French 
scientists in declaring that unusual! iain- 
fall 
floods. The ciearing of the watersheds 
of the upper Seine, the Yonne, and the 
Marne rendered them incapable of hold- 
ing the water, which off 
into the Seine as if from a steep roof. 
The general council of the department 
of the Marne had previously ascribed 
the flood chiefly to deforestation, and 
demanded the enactment of to 
check further clearing. The situation 
is much like our own in the Southern 
Appalachian region where the baring of 
steep hillsides has greatly accelerated 
the run-off and done enormous damage. 
France however, this advantage: 
the lands from which she has cut away 
the forests are true agricultural :ands, 
whereas much if not most of the clear- 
ing on the higher slopes of the South- 
taken place on 


would not alone account for the 


was sluiced 


laws 


has, 


ern Appalachians has 
lands too poor and steep to yield perma- 
nent profit under the plough. There is 
another point of resemblance between 
our case and that of France. There, too, 
ill-advised taxation is cited as the rea- 
son for which the protective forest was 
stripped away. The legislation asked in 
Marne includes reduction of forest tax- 
ation and exemption of taxes on plant- 
ed timber until it is mature enough to 
market. The forest destruction caused 
by an unwise system of taxation in the 
United States has repeatedly been rank- 
ed by experts as second only to the ap 
palling destruction caused by fire. 





It did not need Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son's recent severe illness to call forth 
admiring tributes from his fellow-~-oun- 
trymen. He has long been thought of 
and talked of with enthusiasm by Nor- 
wegians. A traveller in Norway gives 
an account of an incident which took 
place not long ago at the time of the 


Nation. 


of the As 
the soldiers were on their way back to 


The 


summer mane@uvres army. 


Christiania, their route took them past 


Bjérnson’s house, and the genera: in 


command sent an adjutant ahead to ask 
if a demonstration by the men would be 


acceptable. When the troops came up: 


With his family and guests assembled 
about him on the veranda, 
figure stood with bared head to receive the 
military greeting. As each 
ed in review below, 
their chieftain, there deafening 
shout of personal salutation of 
the soldiers, who then joined in singing the 
national hymn, to they 


thus offering this spontaneous salut« 


the monumental 


regiment pass 


presenting arms as to 


went up a 
from each 
author were 
There 

pri- 


spon 


whose 
was the unique spectacle of a man in 
vate life accorded a military 
taneous by the 
army which a king might envy. 


being 


demonstration nation's 


Mr. Asquith’s position is undoubtedly 
difficult and 
this he himself is partly responsible. He 
is now like 
Prime Minister, with the awkwardness 


even dangerous, and for 


confronted, many another 
of having to make good in Parliament 


words uttered on the hustings. In his 
Albert Hall speech he declared in the 
roundest way that the Liberal Govern 
ment would no longer submit to having 


its measures emasculated by the Lords, 


and he went on to say that he and his 
colleagues would refuse to take office 
without “guarantees” against such a 


process in the future. The natural infer 
ence from this sort of language, and the 
was almost 


it, 


inference, indeed, which 


universally drawn from was that 


the King, if necessary, would be asked to 


create peers. This interpretation Mr. As 


quith now repudiates. He truly says 
that the Constitutional position is not 
to invoke the royal prerogative except 
upon some particular bill which the 
Lords may have rejected after it has 
passed the Commons. But this seems 


very cold and lawyer-like after the 
heated words of campaign orators, and 
the Prime Minister will inevitably suf 


fer from the reaction of sentiment. 


A week of rioting and of conflicts be 
tween citizens and the police is, to say 
the least, a startling development for 
well-disciplined, well-governed 
From the capital the disturbances hav: 


Be 


Prussia 


spread to Schleswig and the Rhine. 
it that the demonstrations are the result 
of a carefully laid Socialist plot, or the 
spontaneous outburst of popular discon 
tent, the implications, so far as the Gov 
concerned, are serious 


ernment is 


re 

10% 

If the Social-Democrats, with 
of 
length 


enough. 


nearly four mil 
decide 


the 


a voting strength 
shall at 


lions, to adop 


sharper tactics than scrupulously 


peaceful demonstrations they have hith 


erto contented themselves with, th 


chiefs of reaction may find that it will 


not be so easy to “ride down" one-third 


of the German nation. In the nature of 


things, it cannot go on forever that 


three or four million citizens shall allow 
themselves to be kept in the state of po 


asses in 


litical impotence to which the 


Prussia are reduced. It is all very well 


to speak of the army as the sole and 


ultimate prop of the throne, but it will 
be an evil day for Germany if that splen 
did army in which her pride and hopes 
so largely centre shall be turned to th: 


purpose of repressing domestic sedition 


law 


The 


Vice roy 


severe press enacted by the 


of India in Council and 


com 


mented upon in these columns at the 


time was the first piece of impor 


tant legislation put into being since the 


reconstitution of the Viceroy’s Council 


in accordance with Secretary Morley 


The maximum pum 


of reforms. 


1elie 


per of official members thirty six 


While the number of elective non-ofticial 


members is thirty-two. This is an en 


largement of the former restricted coun 


cil to the almost of a little parlia 


size 
ment. A parliamentary system, however, 


it is not Members of the council! may 


bring forward questions and resolutions, 


but questions are to be tramed in good 
faith as requests for information and 
not for an expression of opinion or the 
solution of an hypothetical probfem 
Resolutions must not contain “argu 
ments, interences, tronical expressions 
or defamatory statement No ques 
tions or resolutions are permitted in the 
field of foreign relations or on any mat 
ter under adjudication in any British 


court Extensive discretion ig vestcu in 


the president of the council, with regard 
to the manner in which questions shall 
be presented, debated, and voted apon 


Finally, it is prescribed that every res« 


lution shall have effect only as a recom 
mendation to the Governor-Genera: in 
council, and further, that the president 
may, for sufficient reasons, dispense with 
any of the rules of procedure. We un 
derstand now why such a moderate or 
gan as the Hindustan Review suggests 


that a good deal granted in the Reforms 


has been taken away in the Regulation 
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THE BRIBE-GIVING CORPORATION. 


The 
day of 


testimony at Albany on ‘I'hurs- 


last week brought out more 
sharply than before the part which cor- 
porations had played in the corruption 
of 
ger’s description we see the exact pro- 
The by 
paying small sums to prevent what they 


They 


the Legislature. In Senator Con- 


bridge companies began 


CeBE, 


as hostile legislation. 


regarded 


bought individual Assemblymen, and 


State 
Col. 


Committee, 
But 


also the Republican 


through its chairman, Dunn. 
every year the thing had to be done over 
The that 


bridge-building law was “a fine thing. 


again. word got round the 


Legislative strikers multiplied and be- 
By 1905 the de- 
$10,000, 


came more audacious. 


mand had mounted to where 


upon the bridge companies resolved to 
become virtuous, since bribery was prov- 
no 


ing so expensive, and would raise 


further corruption funds. 


Now, various indefinite statements 
have been made regarding the loss of 
business which the bridge companies 


uffered in consequence of the final pas 
of bill of 
bought the suppression year after year. 


age the which they had 


But even conceding the accuracy ot the 


figures, we venture to say that the prof- 


its on the lost business would have 
been less than what it cost, and was 
threatening to cost, the companies in 


bribe money. That, of course, was the 
real reason why they refused longer to 
be bled. It was not a spasm of virtue 


them: it was simply a 
their They 


they had been fools to bribe at all, and 


which seized 


pain in purse found that 


that they should be bigger fools if they 
kept on. And this is precisely the point 
which experience has repeatedly estab 
lished in all this history of “strike” bills 
and corporations. It is actually cheap 
er to make an open fight than to enter 
upon a course of secret payments. We 
belleve that this could be demonstrated 
in the case of any corporation that has 
ever been dishonestly attacked by black 
malling legislation or denied rights to 
which it is entitled both legally and in 
the public interest. For less money than 
is spent in wicked surrender, an hon 
orable victory could be won 

The clearest Illustration of this which 
we have had in recent years is the at 
titude of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
its 


The 


franchises for 
York 


securing 
New 


regard to 


new terminal in city. 


matter was held up in the Board of Al 
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dermen, and the intimation was almost 
publicly given that the Pennsylvania 
would have to bribe its way through. 
But it refused to pay a cent, made a 
public fight against the Aldermen, and 
finally succeeded in getting the power 
to grant franchises taken away from 
them entirely. The cost to the company 
in the way of necessary and lawful ex- 
penses, but more through delay in be- 
ginning to secure a return on its in- 
vestment, was undoubtedly heavy. Yet 
it was indubitably less than would have 
in letting every black- 
mailer thrust his dirty hands into its 
treasury, and the officials of the road 
had also the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had saved their honor. 

In line with this is the statement otf 
large public-service 


been involved 


the manager of a 
corporation who is quoted in the Bing- 
hamton Republican as saying, three 
years “It is getting so that it 
costs so much to buy off legislators that 
it is difficult for a company like ours to 
continue in business.” That fact was 


advanced as a reason for assenting to 


ago: 


Gov. Hughes's plan of a Public Service 
However distasteful that 
it would at 


Commission. 
system of State 
least give a certain protection against 
“strike” bills. But the chief point is 
that this man had found out that the 
process of submitting to blackmail was 
It is cheaper to 


control, 


ruinously expensive. 
fight than to pay. That ought to be post- 
ed up as a motto, in red letters, in the 
directors’ room of every large—and hon- 
est 


corporation. 


It will be said, however, and said 
with perfect truth, that bribe-giving cor- 
porations not only resist unjust attacks 
but go to purchase privileges to 


which they have no title. Here the ques- 


out 


tion of economy has to give way to that 


of honesty. In the same issue of the 
Binghamton Republican from which we 
quoted above, we find a telephone mana- 
ger giving the true explanation why the 
telegraph and telephone companies had 
under the Public Ser- 


It was “less than ten 


not been put 
vice Commission. 
days ago” that he made the reply, when 
told that his concerns would be brought 
under the law this winter: “Don’t you 
belleve it. We've got too much money to 
spend for them to get us under that law 
as easily as you may think.” 

This is the most hideous aspect of 
the whole matter. That we should have 


consclenceless and corrupt legislators is 
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bad enough, but what are we to think 
of the eminently respectable men, lead- 
ers in society, pillars in the church, who 
through the corporations which they 
control fatten upon legislative corrup- 
tion while they intensify it? That is 
the thing which must never be lost 
sight of in all this wretched Allds scan- 
dal, and in what may follow. Bribery 
requires the scoundrel who pays as well 
as the scoundrel who receives. Corrup- 
tion means the conspiring of thieves out- 
side the Legislature with those inside. 
And in our indignation at the detected 
and ruined betrayers of a public trust, 
let us not forget to reserve a double por- 
tion of wrath for the even more guilty 
corporation managers who ought also to 
be detected and ruined. It may be that 
the criminal law cannot reach them, but 
public contempt and personal odium 
can be made to fall upon them in over- 
whelming volume. And we can but hope 
that the searching of the dark corners of 
the Capitol at Albany will produce in 
the offices of corporations, too, a shiv- 
ering dread of exposure; and that the 
more wholesome atmosphere which is 
certain to follow in the political world 
may also invade the world of corporate 
management, where it is fully as neces- 
sary if bribery is really to be punished 
and stamped out. 


THE INDIAN WAREHOUSES. 

We may expect a war in Congress 
over the proposed abolition of the ware- 
houses for Indian supplies. Five such 
establishments are now maintained un- 
der a law which prescribes not only 
their number but their places. Under 
the last Administration steps were tak- 
en looking to their abandonment. Their 
personnel, including superintendents, 
was put in the classified service; their 
clerical force was reduced to the mini- 
outside purchases were oftener 
made, and other features eliminated 
which had placed the control of the 
warehouses in the schedule of political 
spoils. Further efforts were blocked by 
a combination between members of Con- 
gress who realized that the closing of 
any one warehouse would soon demon- 
strate the uselessness of all. 

They were originally established as 
convenient points for the delivery of 
the hardware, clothing, dry goods, tood- 
stuffs, drugs, furniture, and the like, 
which the Government buys under con- 
tract for the equipment of the Indian 


mum, 
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agencies and schools and for distribu- 
tion among the Indians. The assem/ling 
of the goods made possible their in- 
spection in bulk before shipment, but 
the social and commercial changes 
which have come over the frontier West 
have tended steadily to diminish the 
importance of this plan. The farming 
country has filled with settlers who have 
had their own needs to supply, and as 
a consequence there have sprung up 
thrifty villages and towns where all 
sorts of goods can be bought at short 
notice and transported to the agencies 
and schools by a wagon haul no longer 
than that required to bring in freight 
from the railway. Meanwhile, one af- 
ter another of the old treaties has ex- 
pired, under which the Government had 
bound itself to furnish the Indians an- 
nually with certain necessaries; ani the 
gratuities in food and clothing and 
farming utensils which in early cays 
it was the custom to give to the most 
backward tribes have year by yea; be- 
come less in amount and more limited 
in area of distribution. To-day the 
schools are substantially the only re- 
cipients of gratuities; and the one ex- 
cuse for continuing the purchase of sup- 
plies for adult Indians is that they may 
be encouraged to self-support by the 
privilege of buying tools, machinery, 
and a few other things from the offtcial 
commissary at cost price. 

In his annual report for 1909, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior urged the discon- 
tinuing of all five warehouses as soon 
as practicable; the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs is a little less radical, ex- 
pressing the opinion that only one is 
needed. Both officers regard the exist- 
ing system as unjustifiably cumbersome 
and expensive. This does not mean that 
purchases for the Indian Service are to 
cease, or that retail prices are to be 
paid to local dealers, but only that, in- 
stead of awarding contracts for the de- 
livery of about two million doliars’ 
worth of merchandise at warehouses 
from five hundred to three thousand 
miles distant and paying the addition- 
al cost of transportation, the Govern- 
ment will authorize its field representa- 
tives to call for bids from the neerest 
and most convenient market. For all 
the heavier wares, like agriculturai ma- 
chinery, the manufacturers now raain- 
tain local agencies all over the West, 
and as favorable terms can be got as 
from the factories direct. A standard 
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binder which costs, bought in Chicago 
and shipped to Harlem, Mont., $138.65, 
can be bought through competitive bids 
in Harlem for $116. Sisal binding twine 
shows a difference of $1.24 a hundred- 
weight in favor of the local as against 
the distant market, and a yet larger 
saving can be made on stirring ploughs. 
These items illustrate the general rule 
that a decided economy may be effected 
by local buying in certain lines of mer 
chandise. 

Of course, it would be impossible to 
apply to such piecemeal purchases the 
same wholesale system of inspection as 
is now employed. The inspecting would 
have to be done by the Government offi 
cer in charge of each agency or school. 
This, however, is in the long run about 
as satisfactory as the old method, and 
in some respects an improvement: for 
the man on the spot, who has to handle 
the utensils, dispense the medicines, or 
prepare and give out the food, can hard 
ly fail to know best what is suited to 
the special needs of his field. 

The fight in Congress to prevent the 
abolition of the warehouses will draw 
its main inspiration from the unwill- 
ingness of members interested in New 
York, St. Louis, Omaha, or 
San Francisco to let go of anything 


Chicago, 


governmental which is now planted in 
The 
ministrative economy will not appeal to 


those cities. consideration of ad- 


them half so strongly as the need tu ex- 
plain to their constituents next autumn 


how it all happened. Whether the Ad 
ministration carries its point will de- 
pend, therefore, on how seriously the 


lawmakers concerned take their own re- 
peated declarations in favor of cutting 
unnecessary public expenditures to the 
quick. The saving invoived in the change 
has been variously estimated at trom 
twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars a 
year. It will probably be nearer the 
higher than the lower figure; for a sys- 
tem of this sort includes a multitude of 
incidentals which, though too petty to 
enter into a detailed estimate, go 
swell the total cost. 

For the citizen whose chief interest 
Indian affairs is on the human side the 
contemplated reform will mark anoth- 
er forward step in the process of uni- 
fication which offers the one practical 
solution of the Indian question. ‘he 
tortuous road which the Government 
has trod is strewn with the wreckage of 
artificial devices for civilizing the In- 


to 


in 


ines 

1°79 
dian, as if the problem had been one in 
mechanics or physics instead of in hu 
man flesh and blood and brain. 


failures have tended to fix more tirmly 


ihese 


in men’s minds the idea of the segrega- 
tion of the Indian as one apart, and des 
tined to remain apart, from the main 
body of our population. The extinction 
of all visible 


persistent theory would follow 


monuments of that long 
logically 
the establishment of his freedom to be 
come a citizen, to own land and other 
property in his individual right, to trade 
with whom he pleases, and to go and 
come at will. Doubtless the Great 
Father at Washington will long act in 
some respects as his guardian and be a 
voluntary purveyor to his needs, though 
not on just the same terms as of yore; 
but as reminders of his period of help- 
better for his self- 


be 


will be 
the 


lessness, it 


respect that warehouses should 


wiped off the map. 
AN ECONOMIST PO THE RESCUE 
of talk evoked 


wel! for 


In the whirlwind by 


the high-price cry, it would be 
all of us to clear our minds of cant. But 
the 


force to the political economist. 


injunction applies with especial 
rom 
1 firm 


the 


him, if any one, is to be expected 
resolve to keep his mind clear in 
midst of the hubbub, and, if he can do 
sit- 


to 


nothing to explain or illuminate the 
he add 


the confusion by irrelevant discussion or 


uation, should at least not 


by misty imaginings 


Such, however, does not seem to be 
the conception of Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
professor of political economy in the 


University of Pennsylvania. His contri 
in the current 
of 
cost of living is a paper entitled “The 
Life.” 


fundamental ques 


bution, Independent, to 


a series articles on the incroused 


Crisis in American Home Some 
of 
tions 
ety 


en 


his opinions on 
soci- 
tak 


for 


pertaining to home and 


are sound enough, and, 


in themselves, would call 


praise, not censure; but to empty his 


farrago of notions about a score of 


matters—matters of morality, matters 
of fact, matters of taste, and what not— 
in an ill-assorted jumble of uncritical 
dicta, and pretend that it has any real 
relation to the present condition of 
prices, is to discredit, as far as in him 
the profession that he reprerents. 


this accusa- 


lies, 
It is 
tion to assert that the general charges 


no defence against 





LSO 


made Professor Patten against the 


by 
condition of society—some or 
That the de- 


for «om- 


existing 
all 


mand 


of them—are true. 
of the middle 


forts and luxuries is constantly increas- 


classes 


ing; that the servant question is be- 


oming more and more difficult to deal 


with: that the hold of religion on the 


lives of the people has relaxed—these 


and kindred things it required no politi 


cal economist to tell us. Nor are they 


new phenomena; and yet in not a sin- 


place Patten’s article 
he all 


cies have been in full force for at least 


in Professor 


gle 
gle 


indicate that these tenden- 


aoes 


1 generation, whereas the complaint of 


high prices is only a few years old. 
Even in the wayfaring man it would 
show discreditable carelessness to over- 
look the fact that it is hardly a dozen 


vears since the great cry of the ecoaom 
ic wailers, the world over, was for the 
abnormal lowness of prices; in an econ- 
omist such want of thought is disgrace- 
ful. 
Professor Patten commands a forci- 


ble 
freshnegs of thought. His originality is, 


style, and no one can deny to him 


indeed, his undoing; one can hardly, 
perhaps, apply to a man with whom 
great new ideas spring up spontaneous 
every morning in the year such stan- 
dards of responsibility as are binding 
on more matter-of-fact people. The as- 
surance, however, with which he dis- 
misses the views of sober economists, 
and the confidence with which he “Lopes 


o show" that his own succeed where all 
a little less easy to ex- 
this 


others fail, are 
Whether 
of the 


justified in 


of 


use. he is 


timate value his own /lucu 
brations as compared with the resulis of 

thought of the rest of the world, we 
annot attempt to indicate by a detailed 
of his but 


pecimen bricks may enable our readers 


camination article; some 


' 


o judge for themselves. 
'wo little examples may suffice: one 


erving to Illustrate Professor Patten’s 
rresponsible handling of facts, the oth 
his 


of Philadelphia, he 


er general laxity of thought. Speak 


ing has this to say 
of “the salaried class and the smai! pro 
incomes from 


of 


whose 
$3,000" 
be it 


prietors range 


£1 000 this class as a 


to 


whole understood 
the 


also in 


They from 
rapid rime but 
cases from an actual decrease in In- 


suffered 
coset of living 


have not only 
in the 
many 
Years ago they were the well-housed 
the justly 


three 


come 
proud 
the 


they 


class of whom city was 
The 


ol le r 


rows of story houses in 


the city attest to how 


part of 


The 


lived, and as to what was their stand- 
ard. To-day these three-story houses are 
largely boarding or apartment houses, and 
the families who formerly lived in comfort, 
having sold or stored their household 
goods and treasures, live in single rooms of 
their former houses. 


Nation. 


No indication is given of any investiga- 
tion upon which this astonishing esiate- 
ment is based. Again: 


A fourth cause for the present crisis lies 

in the new status of women. Forty years 
ago a man could live comfortably on $1,000 
a year. Under the magic of the wife’s band 
this $1,000 became $1,500 or $2,000. The 
wife created more value by industry in the 
home than her husband did out of it. In 
her hands cloth became clothes, flour bread, 
and fresh fruits the winter’s preserves. 
Now all things are done outside the 
home and must be purchased with the $1,000 
income. 
The scientific accuracy of this estimate 
of the value of the wife’s magic sxving 
—in dollars and of 
course—is somewhat open to question; 
but waiving that, what has “forty years 
ago” to do with the question? The thing 
to be explained is the rise of prices since 
1898; just before that time they were 
lower than they were “forty years ago.” 
But that makes no difference to a soci- 
ological economist running amuck. 

In larger matters, there is the same 
looseness of treatment. The 
theses are laid down as to stoppage in 
the growth of capital, stoppage of saving 
among the and cther 
large subjects, without the least indica- 
position of John 


cents, we mean, 


broadest 


middle classes, 
tion of proof; the 
Stuart Mill on the question of capital 
and population is stated with crude in- 
accuracy, and, even as so stated, js re- 
futed only by assuming that to be an 
established fact which is in reality but 
of Mr. Patten 
regard to the cessaticn of 


the offhand conclusion 
himself in 
saving. Take it all in all, the articie, as 
related to the discussion of the high- 
it 
should serve as a warning of the depths 
to which a man of ability may descend 


if, in a matter demanding cool and re- 


price question, has only one merit; 


sponsible analysis, instead of following 
the light of reason and respecting the 
canons of scientific thinking, he is bent 
only on pursuing his own crotchets and 
That Mr. 


Patten’s views on various matters con- 


exploiting his own nostrums. 


cerning social arrangements and their 
betterment have merit, we do not deny; 
but to see the phenomena of a five-year- 
old era of high prices in the light of his 
all-embracing notions of social improve- 


ment is only to darken counsel. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Kinglake once took a fling at “the 
qualifying words which correct the im- 
prudences and derange the grammatical 
structure of a Queen’s speech.” In the 
King’s speech of Monday, however, the 
ordinary vaguenesses and ambiguities 
would have been sadly out of place. The 
Parliament which now begins its work 
meets under conditions that demand 
a simple and direct announcement of 
the It is not 
the case of a new Government coming 


legislative programme. 


into power, with extensive schemes of 
law-making to sketch out. The former 
Prime Minister returns, after a political 
crisis and an electoral struggle, with his 
Cabinet virtually unchanged, and with 
a very definite labor immediately at 
hand. Finance is the first and press- 
ing question before the new Parlia- 
ment, and we have only to think of the 
very passion of Englishmen for orderly 
and well-settled governmental finance “o 
understand what a driving force Mr. 
Asquith has behind him when he ap- 
peals for the speedy enactment of the 
nation’s tax laws. With little more than 
a month remaining before the expira- 
tion of the fiscal year, the collection of 
taxes has not yet been validated by Par- 
liament, borrowings in vast 
sums have to be provided for, and 
the whole financial system of the coun- 
try saved from falling into chaos. Now, 


Treasury 


Englishmen may occasionally show tol- 
erance for chaotic conditions in other 
affairs of government, but they want to 
think of the year’s budget as something 
fixed and certain. What they have to 
pay, what the government can spend, 
what is the exact condition of the na- 
tional Exchequer—if the Briton is at 
sea in regard to these things, he feels 
that he has lost both headlands and 
compass. It is this deeply rooted in- 
stinct for the good order and dignity of 
British finance which Mr. Asquith can 
securely count upon as an aid to him in 
making the nation’s books balance. 
Before the powerful pressure along 
this line it is virtually certain that 
all merely party considerations will be 
forced to give way. There has been a 
good deal of talk among Mr. Asquith’s 
Labor and Irish allies of refusing to 
vote for the budget unless he shall first 
stand and deliver pledges concerning 
subsequent legislation, of the kind that 
they desire. In the House, Mr. Red- 
mond made threats. But the budget sim- 
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ply must be passed at an early date 


This is so strongly felt to be the first 


inevitable duty of Parliament that Con 
servative votes are even confidently 
predicted in support of Mr. Asquith, if 
needed. But there is no good reason to 
The 


Irish leader has to do a certain amount 


suppose that they will be needed. 


of loud talking in order to keep his fol 
lowers up to concert pitch, and to make 
head little 


own ranks, but it ‘s 


against the mutiny in his 


inconceivable that 
Labor members should 


the 


either ne or the 


be found trying to Govern 


upset 


ment in haste 

Indeed, that part of the King’s speech 
which refers to the House of Lords 
marks out line of procedure on 
which it should be easy for all parties 
to the coalition to agree As soon as 
may be, Parliament is to take steps 
secure to the Commons undivided and 


undisputed control of all financial meas 
ures, and in general legislation “predom 
This looks to the 


the 


inance.” absolute do 


away of Lords’ veto on finance 


ing 
bills, and to a serious modification both 


o: the personnel and the functions of 


\ 


ring 
about those reforms, both the Irish and 


the upper chamber. For the fight to 


the Labor party would seem pb und 
to enlist. If they bolt, they hurt them 
selves first. The legislation which they 
desire can be brought within sigtt ol 


attainment only by first battering down 
the obstacles which the previous cizims 


of the Lords have presented in aimost 


insuperable form. Time enough to talk 


about another appeal to the countrs 


ter this great struggle has been fought 


through in the Commons. 
difficulty 


situation of the English political world 


One serious in the 


present 
is that neither side to the controvers)s 


not one of the four political parties, has 


really a statesman of the first-class 
There is no one to appeal to the dem« 
cratic ideals of the people as couid 
Gladstone; no Conservative with the 


hold upon his party and the authority 
Lord Salisbury 
If 


the world is, as Napoleon said, governed 


with the nation which 


had; and the Irish have no Parnell. 


by the imagination, it must seem a pit) 


that at this juncture there is no great 


English orator, no inspired political 


leader, to fuse differing opinions in tix 
glow and fire of his genius, and to work 
out a solution of the problem amid the 
with the support of the 


acclaim and 


large body of his countrymen 


‘Lhe 


LOSING OUR STANDARDS 


Nation. 


Hard on the heels of the stir created 
in 


by the placing of Gen. Lee’s statue 


Statuary Hall at Washington comes the 


news of a brisk discussion at Harvard 


of the desirability of recording in Mem 


rial Hall the names of the iduates 
of Harvard who served the Confeder 
ite army l vas the genial Harvard 
Bulletin which made uggestion a 
a result of some glowing ilokies oft 
Harvard soldiers in the civil war, and 
apropos of the invitation to Major B 
M. Harrod of the Confederate army to 
address the undergraduates on Mem 
orial Day in Memorial Hall. The wa 

a prompt protest from Col. Nor ey 
Hallowell of Boston, a gallant officer « 


one of the Massachusetts colored reg 
ments Memorial Hall, he averred, wa 
erected in honor of the men whe 
for freedom, not for slavery, and to pre 
serve the Union. Any recognitior 
gallantry of the Harvard men ho 


South 


he 


Col 


ought, 
Te 


thought, to be mag 


elsewhere. Hallowell, it would 


be 


a sacrilege to put into Memorial Ha 


the names of the Harvard men who 
fought for an unrighteous caus and 
sought to destroy the government 

This has, of course d to the irg 
that Col. Hallowell ha ed tt 
“bloody shirt’: that he is mt al 
anachronism in Bostor Senate Hey 
burn of Idaho is in the Sena In the 
Bulletin the battle wages merril) Into 

' do not re to ente1 et a 
that if Ha d ic} to ne 
Confederate dead she n ! ) d 
so, but not in Memorial Hall. The tund 
for erecting this building re raised 
for the distinct purpose of honori the 
soldiers of t! Union. To that, it wa 
solemnly dedicated. To state th 1 I 
tested fact is neither to harbor old 
antagonisms nor to wave the “bloody 
shirt.” Bevond this one « ment on 
the Cambridge situation do ish 
however, to point out that the Lee and 
Harvard episodes are merely symptom 
of a kind of intellectual hazing alto 
gether too prevalent In this era of 
good feeling we are not only ready to 
kiss and make up with former enemie 
but we actually seem to be taking the 
position that there really neve 
any points of difference bet the 
North and South, no question of right 
or wrong, no question of human liberty 
or serfdom. At most, some acacdeml 
Constitutional questions were settld by 


the terrible loss of life in th a 
tween the States! 

Nor is it in the matter 

war only that we seem to iv 
every standard of judg I \ 
the same lack of clear-cut tl t 
many a contemporary political 

here is a successful ord 
ism in which everything is for 
Honest indignation at 
behalf of any principle, i letly 
torm The other felfoy 
good points Is ther al ‘ is 
justice? The ré mber tl! here 
miscarriages of justk i the ie 
Land Does a Preside 
pointing pow Pp © i al 
predecessors Why ild y 
ibout that? Are upheava at I 
Well, b ’ 
for Whe ny 
tior on any 1 t mark a 
my fo | I rhe b p 

‘ ] | bod { ing 

At han iis schoolall h 
becon fogz) n our admiration tor 
the bravery « ‘ en ho ug 
both sides in il mt t we I any 
forget what 1 i ibout or 4 
was a bra\ 1) is Sampson. 't 
issue behind iggie disap 
Who cares? A ! nt to We i 
yet be proposed 
ferson Davis he j ( 
tral Park. As for 
should be giad i t 
the ord l s. G ! 
other o1 iged | i ! 

e 
We are rapidly ) 
regard to tl Philip 
to iIngul if 
hind ou ip 
any que 

rong? Probably fift year 
editor ill be olem! 

ve ft | in 
becau i ! ) 
preme Court t that 
right id thy jen olor 

In the face of all this, o1 
to ask of what u il tand 
kind \V ek to ha I 

ate < | iblic if inaft 
vill all « ‘ in a fit 
ing? If there ever was a 
hehalf of democracy, of indi j 

rty, of substantial Christiar 
the American civil ar Hye 

annot have been right; no 
thet both were ready 
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merely because of a Constitutional ques- 


tion. To insist now that there was no 


difference in the ideals and purposes of 


the two forces of 1861 is to reduce his- 
tory to the plane of the moving-picture 
shows, to make light of the greatest 
sacrifices ever offered in this or any 
country for principle and patriotism. It 
is to decry the men who saved the 


Union if we declare that there was only 


a chance difference between their views 


and those of their opponents, or to as 
ert that time has wiped out all the 
principles for which Lincoln and his 
followers stood. To take such a posi 
tion isa to say that there is nothing 
teady in our political firmament, that 


there are no fixed stars of morality by 


which human beings must steer. 


PORTRY AND COUNTRY LIF32R. 


The London Times has been giving a 


great deal of attention to the question 


in just what degree, and in just what 
ense, and with just what limitations, 
poets have “preferred and lived, of free 
choice, the simple country life.” In the 
first place, the Times ventured to sug 


gest that Wordsworth was the only poet 
Then Mr. Alfred Aus- 


ho had done so 


tin, evidently regarding this as an 
aspersion upon his brotherhood, came 
forward with an indignant protest. His 
excited state of mind is shown by the 
circular character of his argument 
One ould fill whole page of th Times 

with quota } ing ynclusi vidence 
of hat ! nonor nania i ou like 
for th imy li Even in “Mea 

f Mea ! i h Duke? 

I \ noved 
i hi n I h I Shake 

i himeelf speaking 
One seems to hear' Exactly; but, ol 
course, one does not “seem to hear’ 
Shakespeare himself speaking unless 
ome tarts out with the idea that this 


“a a proper 


entiment for Shakespeare 
Like 


to have manner we could tes 


tify to Shakespeare's for 


life, 


monomania 
monomania 
his 


complicated court his 


tor war, his monomania for peace, 


eating and drinking and 
‘The 


monomania for 


and ad infinitum. 
kindly 


point, but answers Mr. Alfred Aus 


fasting, o on 


Times refrains from pressing 


this 
tin with a column dissertation on poets 


and their ways, maintaining, on evi 


dence external and internal, that, ex 


cept for Wordsworth, even those poets 


who have derived their chief inspiration 





‘The 


from nature have not cared to live the 


Nation. 


simple country life. 

This seems to us true enough. Poets 
in general have chosen Nature as a 
priestess, but not as a companion. And 
indeed, the appeal of poets to mankind 
large is greatly dependent on this 
fact. They are constantly giving voice 


to the love of the country, but it 1s the 


at 


townsman’s love, not the countryman’s. 
And it is the townsman who longs to 
find expression for his feeling. The 
countryman’s love of the 
ingrained, so elemental, 


country is 
something so 
that it 


about. 


cannot be analyzed or written 
But the city man is constantly 
the country in more or 
He calis it 


nowadays, “God's out-of-doors”; can we 


talking about 
less rapturous language. 
wonder that he is glad when a poet ena- 
bles him to dispense with that phrase? 
The poet, then, expresses his own feel- 
ing about the matter, which is merely 
that of the ordinary man, but raised to 
a higher power. He feels, like most of 
us who live in cities, that the simple 
country life is a very lovely thing to 
hark back to, that the thoughts of it, 
the memories of it, whether drawn from 
one’s own experience or from that of 


one’s parents or friends, have a great 


power to sweeten, to purify, to re- 
create, our complex city life. He may 
even think that a simple country life 
is in itself the most desirable kind of 
life, but he feels that the choice 1s no 
longer open to him. He may live in 
the country; but when once he has 
thoroughly belonged to the town, he 


cannot again lead the simple country 


life; 


plicity 


for the deliberate pursuit of sim- 


is one of the last refinements of 
the complex. 

A more serious question, however, is 
world. How 


confronting modern 


much longer will poets, how much tong- 


our 


er will mankind, have any “simple coun- 
life” 


on 


try to fall back upon? One cannot 


live memories of an indefinite an- 
tiquity, and the simple country life is 
already little more than a memory. ‘The 
chief difference between the country and 
the city at present seems to be that the 
country has a lower grade of the same 
things A small village has come to 
be very much like a large city with the 
best left Take its amuse- 
ments, for example. It has not the the- 


but it has the moving-picture 


parts out. 


atre, 


show; it has not the opera, but it has 
it has not books, but 


the phonograph; 
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it has the Sunday supplement—and lives 
on it all the rest of the week. 

The city, too, is doing its share to 
It 
does not import the baser elements ot 


blunt the fine point of the contrast. 


the country, perhaps because it can’t, 
but it does what is worse. It takes the 
most delicate things it can find and 
cheapens them by affixing high prices 
It takes the flowers of the fields and the 
fruits of the 
mere adjuncts of its own flaunting lux- 


trees and uses them as 


ury—mere evidences of 


Worst of all, it robs the sea- 


“conspicuous 
waste.” 
sons of their sentiment. How can a poet, 
or any one else, dissociate the thought 
of spring, when spring finally comes, 
from the picture of those poor little far- 
sought daffodils and tulips and straw- 
berries that he has seen in the shop- 
windows in this chill February 
The best he can do is to protest 
against the anomaly, as does Mrs. Gil- 


wea- 


ther? 


man in her newly launched organ ot 
protest, the Forerunner— 


I hear, in raw, unwelcome dawns 
The sordid sparrows sing, 

And in the florist’s windows watch 
The forced and purchased spring. 


NOTES ON GERMAN BOOKS. 

There is no lack of books about Amer- 
ica and Americans on the German book 
market, but none more sane and impar- 
tial in spirit than Ludwig Brinkmann’s 
volume of essays and sketches, called 
“Eroberer,” which is just published by 
Riitten & Loening of Frankfurt. ‘The 
initial chapter of this remarkable book 
begins significantly with the question: 
“Has America been really discovered?” 
For whatever is known of a country is 
to the author of little value so long as 
its spiritual content has not been grasp- 
ed. His own attitude is so modest as to 
command respect; he claims no merit 
for his papers except the earnest desire 
to show his readers what he himself has 
long known: “that there is a new land 
of which we know nothing, a world that 
we have yet to discover.” He begins his 
reminiscences of American travel with 
Concord, which he calls the cradle of an 
iron race of conquerors; he is convinc- 
ed that though the people now care lit- 
tle for philosophical musings and esthet- 
ic triflings, the time will come when 
they will remember their true home and 
long from the clamor of combat for its 
classical quiet. Still it is the new Amer- 
ica that impresses him most profound- 
ly; of all the pictures that he has seen 
in the art galleries of the country a 
painting of Broad Street, New York, has 
struck him most forcibly: he sees in the 
skyscrapers the massive expression of 
an upward will and is ashamed to think 
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that his compatriots here and abroad 
belittle these attempts of a new race to 
create a style reflecting its character and 
responding to the requirements of its 
material life. Guarding like a fortress 
the entrance to the new world, New 
York is to him full of beauty, for ‘‘beau- 
ty is the lovely daughter of power.” A 
vear later, when he sees the new San 
Francisco rising upon the débris of the 
old, he is again struck with the expres- 
sion of power in American architecture. 
The work of reconstruction reminds him 
of ants forever building and rebuilding 
their cities. “They must build, for that 
is their nature.” So the American people 
must work, because it is their nature 


To the discerning eye of this critic, 
the story of the drowned mine of Cripple 
Creek illustrates many of the salient 
features of the people’s character: “An 
American knows no limits; the expanse 
of his country makes his spirit of en 
terprise far-sighted; should he consider 
only the business close at hand, he 
would fear to spoil his eyes.” There 
is a dramatic account of a solitary walk 
across the mountains from one mining- 
town to another, when he meets a wood- 
cutter, and is shocked by the reckless- 
ness with which the devastation of our 
forests is going on. His record of a vis- 
it to Salt Lake City gives an intimate 
glimpse of the woman's side of Mor- 
monism and leaves no doubt of the au- 
thor’s sympathies. Everywhere Herr 
Brinkmann seems to gain his impres 
sions first hand. On reaching the plains, 
he plunges with zest into the life about 
him, and finds in “Cimarron Jack” » cow 
puncher-philosopher who becomes a 
most interesting interpreter of America 
and Americans. A son of New England, 
transplanted by chance into the wilder- 
ness and the vastness of the plains and 
ever after under the spell of the un!imit- 
ed horizon, the former Platonist demon- 
strates to him why we cannot be Hel- 
lenes and why the Americanism rising 
upon the ruins of Hellenism is a logi- 
cal phase in the evolution of human- 
ity. This chapter of campfire talk is 
teeming with ideas, and the song which 
Cimarron Jack sings, as he drives his 
cattle to shelter, whether authentic or 
an invention of the author, suggests the 
rugged beauty of the rhythms of Walt 
Whitman. The home life of an Ameri- 
can mine-owner in Mexico gives the au- 
thor opportunity to compare the drudg- 
ing, careworn women of his country, 
driven by the sacred sense of marital 
or domestic duty, with the pleasure-lov- 
ing, self-indulgent type of American wo- 
men represented by Jane Dick’nson. It 
ic a pity that in his wanderings across 
our continent the author does not meet a 
single American woman belonging to 
those thousands that work harder, per- 
haps, than any European woman, but 
work from a love of work and a love of 
the freedom earned by that work. This 
chapter is the only one lacking the fresh 


_ ° 
The Nation. 
ness and spontaneity 
ize the book as a whole 

As a severe but judicious critk 
netion and his time Karl Scheffler 
sents himself in the book of essays call 
ed “Idealisten” (Berlin: S. Fischer & 
Co.). Simply and forcibly he limns var 


which character 


his 


pre 


of 


ious types of the German nation At 
times he assumes a tone of pessimism 
but he ends with reflections on that 
which is alive; for there are thinzss in 
the contemporary life of his contry 
which convince him that the much 
vaunted idealism of his people is af 
ter all, not dead. He perceives it still 
seeking realization in the hunger for 
truth, which manifests itself in relig 
ion and social life, in science and art 
in literature, and in the divers phases 
of life itself. He admits that this ideal 


ism of truth is analytic rather than 
synthetic in its results, that it 
Eiffel Towers rather than Gothic cathe 


drals, that it explains the theory of ton 


pro laces 


vibrations, but does not create new 
music, that it tells us exactly what art 
ean and should be, but does not mak 
great artists. Yet the fruit of this pa 


sionate search for truth is maturing in 
a new reading of life. 
the world may have robbed our heavens 
of their deities, but to the imagination 
it has infinitely widened the horizon. In 
art this search for truth has broken the 
He traces the ef 
all phe 
de 


Knowledge of 


reign of academicism. 
fects of impressionism through 
nomena of life and sees in it 
cadence, but a beginning 
Meyer-Graefe’s “Spanische Reise’ (3S 
Fischer & Co.) is a unique book of trav 
el. Whoever expects a carefully arrang 
ed and labelled accumulation of 
and impressions will be disappointed 
unless the preface has been 
which the author that during 
his trip he wrote only in the hours for 
which he had Thus pre 
pared his unconven 
tional point of 
captivated by the charming freshness of 
these sketches of landscape and people 
and profoundly impressed by the excur 
sions into art which is the author's spe 
cial domain. Meyer-Graefe had evident 
ly started on his journey to Spain and 
Portugal with the intention of study 
ing Velasquez, but lost sight of his orig 
inal purpose he Kl 
This whose de 
scent and erratic development occupied 
no little space in the art gossip of the 
reign of Philip II, forcibly takes 
hold of his German admirer that he 
seeks remote nooks and corners of the 
country for specimens of his work 
ends by seeing Spain through the eyes 
of Greco. Whether it be due to this 
subjective point of view, or to the 
mirable directness of his style, th 
thor certainly makes his readers 
Spain not as a decorative 
background, but as a living entity and 
No reader is likely to 


not 


tacts 
read in 
admits 


use, 
and 
are at 


no better 
personal 
you 


for 


view, cnce 


discoverea 


foreign 


when 


Greco. artist, 


sO 


and 


ad 
au 
see 


historical 


present reality. 
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which, 
and 


forget the in wit a 


whimsical 


chapter 


frankness an undernot« 


of pathos, he tells how his interest sud 


denly was transferred from Velasquez to 


Greco. He writes to a friend thai a 
world has crumbled within him He 
desires to admire despite himself, but 


Velasquez can no longer rouse his ¢ 


thusiasm, nor can even Goya 


is so gracefully told that the booh af 
tords rare enjoyment to th ider un 
trammelled by preconceived notions of 
what a book should be which on tt 


title-page is announced as a book of 


travel and is really a chapter in art hi 
tory. 

No member of that brave and rebel 
lious little flock that Karl Henckell, 
himself one of them, appropriately call 
ed Grundeutschiand, was better fitted to 
commemorate the life and work of Det 
lev von Liliencron than Otto Julius 
Bierbaum. Nor could the dedication of 
this book be addressed to on orthier 
if such distinction than Michael Georg 
Conrad For both Lililencron and Con 
rad, their seniors by a decade o1 
retained their youth longer than many 
of those young men that undertook to 
revolutionize the literature of their coun 
try. Liliencron, Bierbaum, and Conrad 
stand for the strongest and most vital 
features that characterize the modern 
German school, for a wholesome hedon 
ism which offers a corrective for the sen 
timental bathos of a previous, and the 
sterile cynicism of theirown, period. It 
seems appropriate, too, that in the vol 


ume by Bierbaum, simply called “Lilien 


cron” (imported by G. E. Stechert & 
Co.),no attempt is made to present a 
systematically arranged memoir, but 
that it is compiled from papers written 
by the biographer in the course of the 
thirty-one years which elapsed from the 
time when he reviewed the first poems 
cf Liliencron, until the day in 190% 
when he was called to speak at the 
memorial service in Dresden 

The several papers that make up the 


book, while they deal with the work and 
cluster about the personality of the 
poet, are really a summary of concem 
porary German poetry For the very 
firstlings of his pen, written when he 
was past thirty, bore evidence of such 
a rare and ripe individuality, that he at 
once became a power in the literary lif 
of his generation “Wherever in Ger 
man poetry to-day there is life, one can 
trace the manner of Liliencron. No por 
since Heine has had so profound an in 
fluence upon his contemporaries, and it 
is only since the advent of Liliencron 
that the power of Heine has been fina! 
ly weakened,” Liliencror influ ones 


over his contemporaries was that of a 
healthy personality and a brave accept 
ance of life: 

Nietzsche excepted, it was Liliencron who 
most decisively determined the poetical er 
ation of our time, and his nfluence will 
linger. It was not the influence of one who 





this 
but something 
transference of 
of joy 
lar 


and from whom 


learned 


chool 


that a sort of 


{ influx of courage and 
np have a 
it of their 
they increase the fresh 
tual realm of their na- 


those that rouse strength 


1a Stal meaning 


personal art 
rs, 
elle 


ror tne ar 


sympathetically 
of Litiencron and dis 
iical stories that have 


enting so 


ned a portrait 

ing I myt 
runs » about his character and con 
rves a special place 


1s 


DOOK dese 


lliencron literature which 
book by Frau 
bearing the title 
(Imported by wu. E. 
For slim volume 
and fables offers to 
of the aged au 
winged seeds that are 
The 


genial philosopoy of 


the 


hetic to see 
chenbacl 


Ibersommel 


Ne chert & Co.) this 


‘ sketches, tales, 


readers the fruit 


r’s experienc 


borne along the autumn wind, rich 


knowledge and the 


life that novels an ethical fac 
of 


leaves 


made her 
fic 


i? t hese tt 


her generation are 
her 
ever 


Lion 
trom note 
language the 
a natural dignity and 

are becoming 
modern Germnan 


ay 
the is 
marked by 
grace 


more 


and 
ime, 
which 


unstudied 


and rare in 
Compared with this book of wis 


of 


more 
prose 
humorous causeries 
by “Vom grtingoldnen 
Raum” (imported G. E. Stechert & 
(o.), is of light weight, indeed. It seems 
the author of “Flachsmann als 
and the creator of Asmus 
here amusing himself with 


the volum 


Otto 


aom, 
Ernst 
by 


a if 
Erzieher” 
Semper were 


clever conceits and whimsical fancies 
while resting from the serious work of 
recent years. Yet his admirers will rec- 
ognize in the book the wholesome spirit 
of the author and will enjoy the infor- 
mal chat in which the man behind the 
author appears as a jolly good fellow. 

Ludwig Ganghofer is so sympathetic 
a figure in German fiction that his “Leb 


el 

G. E 
leomed 

of childhood 


lauf eines Optimisten” (imported by 
& will be eagerly 
book covers the period 
with 
that 
properly dated. 


Stechert Co.) 
Che 
and those 


need a 


begins 
et recollections 
be 
harming bits of description; 
old streets In quaint old pro 


gue eartle 


other memory to 


re are ¢ 


pass before one’s eyes, and 
suppress a lit 
make 

But 


al towns 
optimist cannot 
are doomed to 

of the new time. 
note of the book Iisa the 
frankness and discretion of the 
in handling certain difficult sit 
and incidents which would have 
ultra-naturalistic brethren an 


for the manifestation of coarse 


t igh that they 


for thing 
tl essential 
tactful 
ruther 
uations 
his 


Occanaiolr 


ness parading under the guise of truth 


given 


fulness 

Among the numerous translations 
that have recently appeared are three 
new volumes of Lafcadio Hearn in the 


exquisite edition of his works, transiat 


Nation. 


‘The 


ed by Berta Franzos and illustrated by 
Emil Orlik, which bears the imprint otf 


Riitten & Loening of Frankfurt. ‘They 
are “Kwaidan,” “Kyushu,” and “ud- 
dha.” The same firm has just brought 


out a book by a Danish writer, Jurgen 
Jiirgensen’s story of the Congo, “Chris- 
tian Svarres Kongofahrt,” which in its 
handling of the colonial problem is com- 
pared to Multatuli’s “Max Haveluar.” 
Among the additions to the Ger- 
edition of George Bernard Shaw 
“John Bull's Other Island” and 
“Major Barbara,” like the earlier vol- 
umes, translated by Siegfried Trebitsch, 
who is improving in his work; the pub 
lisher is S. Fischer of Berlin. The first 
of a series of interesting historical nov- 
els from the Swedish of Verner von 
Heidenstam, “Folke Filbyter,” is pub- 
lished by Albert Langen of Munich. 
A. vVoN ENDE. 


latest 
man 


are 


Correspondence. 





ONCENTRATION AND DISTRIBUTION 

OF STUDIES IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 
EDITOR oO NATION: 

The Nation characterized 
plan adopted at Harvard for con- 

distribution 


THE 
recently 


To 


SIR 


THE 
the new 
of studies as a 
radical modification 
the that “means 
much to thousands of individual young men 
of it will directly 
Does not this make the new rules 
be severe restrictions on 
system than they really are? 
of fact, only one-seventh of 
graduated with honor 
from Harvard Law School during the 
past failed to meet the new con- 
centration requirement. In respect to dis- 
tribution, the courses of these men were 
elected very much in accord with the newly 
adopted The electives of for- 
mer classes, however, have not been suffi- 
ciently interpreted and published per- 
mit such generalizations regarding the in- 
fluence of the new rules as have appeared 
in numerous publications. In particular 
we cannot say to what extent the freedom 


and 
thoroughgoing 


centration 
and of 


elective system, one 


whose choice studies 
affect.”’ 
appear 
the 
\s a 


the 


to more 
elective 
matter 
men who have 
the 


decade 


principles. 


to 


of choice of the “Gold Coast” population 
will be restricted From my preliminary 
studies, covering thousands of complete 
programmes, I am convinced that not half 
the men at Harvard will feel the effects 
of the new rules, except so far as their 
attention is called to the fact that a ma- 
jority of the faculty believe in some de- 


grees of concentration and distribution. 
There can b« better way to consider 
the need of a small college for such ruies 
as Harvard has adopted than to exam:ne 
the actual programmes developed under free 
election. A study of the entire courses of 
all the graduates of Bowdoin College of the 
class of 1909 is therefore profitable. This 
class of fifty-four members took its entire 
course under an elective system which, for 
our present purposes, may be regarded us 
virtually unrestricted. It 1s true that a con- 
centration requirement existed. Each stu- 
dent was obliged to complete before gradu 
ation either one major and two minor sub- 
A major sub 


no 


cts or two major subjects 
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t 
ject was one pursued for three consecu- 


tive years. A minor subject was one pur- 
sued for two years A detailed study of 
all the electives of five classes, however, 


supplemented by personal inquiry in a hun- 
dred cases, revealed the fact that apparent- 
ly not more than one or two students in any 
class were limited in their choice by the 
major and minor rules. Above 90 per cent 
of all the students concentrated their work 
in excess of the prescribed amount. Fin:!- 
ly, since every student took more hours in 
language and literature group than 
the rules specified, and since he was at Iib- 
erty entirely to ignore the other three 
groups (2. Natural Sciences; 3. History, 
Political and Social Sciences; 4. Philosophy 
and Mathematics), we can here discover 
what extent the Harvard regulations, hal 
they been operative, would have modified 
the fifty-four individual programmes, which 
were, in fact, under no such restrictions 
In the first place, the concentration -e- 
quirement apparently would have had .o 
calculable effect on the electives of 
class. The obligation to choose six courses 
in one department or in one of the recog- 
nized fields for distinction, amounts at Har- 
vard to a requirement of concentration in 


the 


to 


this 


about 34 per cent. of a student’s work 
That is to say, each student must take 
one-third of his work in one departmvnt 


or in closely related departments. For pur- 
poses of this study, elementary courses are 
rot counted, but advanced courses in the 
literatures of cognate languages are re- 
garded as ‘‘closely related.” 

At Bowdoin, without compulsion, all but 
four of the class chose this degree of con- 
‘entration. (The student who devoted the 
smallest proportion of his time to his 
major group gave 36 per cent. to Natural 
Sciences and 29 per cent. to Language and 
Literature.) Three of the four exceptions 
just noted were students who received hon- 
from the faculty and whose electives 
would have been approved by any comm t- 
tee instructed ‘“‘to make exceptions to the 
rules freely in the case of earnest men." 

A significant comparison may be made 
between the degree of specialization 
twenty years ago, when the studies were 
mainly prescribed, and the degree of 
specialization to-day under free election 
Ninety per cent. of the class of 1890 spent 
only 13 or 14 per on their major 
subjects. Ninety-seven per cent. of the 
class of 1909 took above 18 per cent. of 
their work in their major subjects (not 
counting closely related subjects). The 
most highly specialized under the 
old régime was more than the 
most widely distributed course under the 
elective system. Evidently there was not 
the slightest ground at Bowdoin for the 
fear that the new freedom of choice would 
result in greater scattering of electives. 

With reference to the Harvard rules for 
distribution among the three groups other 
than the student's major group, the elec- 
tives of these §fty-four Bowdoin men ex- 
hibit the following results: 

Four students fell one-half course short 
of the requirement in natural science. 

Four students fell one course short, and 
student fell one-half course short of 


ors 


cent. 


course 
scattered 


one 
the requirement in history, political and 
social sciences, 

Three students fell one-half course 
short of the requirement in philosophy 
and mathematics. 


















Feb. 24, 1910] 
No student failed to meet the require- 
ment in language and literature. 

To satisfy the complicated Harvard rule 
regarding the distribution of the six 
courses among the three groups, five stu- 


dents would have been obliged to substi- 
tute for a choice in literature a course in 
one of the other groups Such are the 


few scattering cases that would have been 
slightly affected by the new Harvard rules, 
had these rules been operative, and had 
the committee not included these few 
cases within the excuse limits of their 
liberal instructions. I may add that each 


could, 
adequate 


of these students in my judgment, 


have presented reasons for his 
departure from the 
bitrary scheme which its devisers 
should be administered with free 
for individual needs. Even without 
allowance, less than 2 per of 
units in the total this 
class would have been the 
Harvard rules 

If, therefore, the total experience of 
just graduated is any criterion 
which to judge the future—and no better 
one is possible—the adoption by Bowdoin 
of the entire Harvard scheme would have 
only a negligible effect. Nearly, if not 
all, that the new plan for compulsory con- 


necessarily ar- 
agree 


allow- 


slight 


ance 
such 
the 


cent 
of 


by 


schedules 
changed 


the 


class by 


centration and distribution of studies at 
Harvard aims to achieve is, in fact, al- 
ready achieved under the much more re- 
stricted curriculum and the virtually un- 
restricted elective system of a _ typical 
small college WILLIAM T. FOSTER 

Teachers College, Columtta University Febru 


ary 


[The article above criticised had no 
reference to the particular form that 
the Harvard rules have taken; it ap- 
peared in the’ Nation of December 16, 
on the occasion of the action of the 
Overseers in pursuance of which the 
rules were afterwards adopted. What 
was welcomed as so important was the 
recognition by Harvard of the cardinal 
defects of the elective system as hither- 
to carried on at that university, ani the 
declared purpose of the contemplated 
change.—Epb. NATION.] 





THE OLD LIBRARIAN’S ALMANACK. 


EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

In examining “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanack” (the first Dana and 
Kent’s The Librarian's printed at 
Mr. Dana’s press in Woodstock, Vt.), sev- 
eral interesting points have come to my at- 
tention which are not presented in the brief 


To 
SIR: 


THE 


issue in 


Series, 


but serious notices of the work in the Na- 
tion and elsewhere. The “Almanack” is 
copyrighted by Mr. E. L. Pearson, who has 


for several years conducted the “Librarian” 
the Boston Tranacript In his 
interesting 

incidents 


column of 
preface Mr. Pearson sets forth 
bibliographical and biographical 
regarding the Almanack and its 
—the worthy Jared Bean, some century and 
a half ago. “curator of the Connecticut So- 
of Antiquarians.” These limn for 
very neatly the figure of an old-time 
book-lover and  bookdelver, 
of that other famous student, 


composer 


clety 
us 
librarian, a 
reminiscent 


Dr. Dry-as-dust; and the characteristics 
thus outlined stand out more clearly in the 
pages of the Almanack itself, with their 


The 


quaint counsels, 
verses A little careful 
the “references” cited 
brings further enlightenment 
of of 
1896, 
“Book 
Gilman 


— 
N 
~ «< 


distichs, 


1tion. 


maxims, and 
investigation into 
Mr Pearson 
No mention 
of the Al- 
to be 
Mrs 


Gen 


by 


the sak an imperfect 


copy 
stated by him 


Prices 


manack in as is 
Current 

‘Liter 
Connecticut’ 

cited 


biography, 


found in 
and 

+ eo 
authority for the 


Bigelow's 
Annals of 
is the 


Sarah ary 
ealogical 
1870),”" 
old 
in 


which 


librarian’s has 


no existence 
trade library < and 
known f 


or atalogues is un 


to students of Connecticut geneal 


ogy; the Newburyport ty 


n which 


Soc le 


this treasurs pose, is 
and 
the late 
Mr. Pea 
Almanack, 


To the « 


unknown among learned societies 
of the 
“Nathaniel C 


he 


ni 
trace valuable collection of 
utter, Esq wher 
the 
known to collectors or dealers 
ful reader of the Almanack 


facts will come, not 


son says “found” is 
are- 
these curious 
as a but 
confirmation of ths 
the book itself 


Pearson, howevs 


as 


Surprise, 
amusing internal evi- 
dence of 
Mr 
statement 
He states “died a 
lor.” This The old 


was married clandestinely, and late in 


r, Is in error 


bibliothecal 


in one 


concerning his 
that Jared 


is a 


hero 
bachel- 
librarian 
life 
finding 


Bean 


mistake 


to a young English woman, who, 


his attitude toward her sex intolerable, left 


him within a year, and returned with her 
infant to her native shores Matilda Bean 
the only child of this ill-mated couple, 
though descending in the social scale, at 


tained maturity and became well known to 
a later generation as Mrs. Harris, the fa 
miliar friend and confidante of that emi- 


nent female practitioner, Mrs. Sairey Gamp 
HELEN FE. HAINES 


Pasadena, Cal.. January 31. 


THE CARNEGIE PENSIONS. 


To EDITOR 

Sir: Referring 
letter in relation 
the Carnegie 
Nation of February 3, permjt me to say: 

The matterr noted by Professor Lovejoy 
were covered in some degree by the follow- 
ing resolution adopted at the same meeting 
but apparently not known to him: 


THE Or THE NATION 
Love joy's 
of 


the 


Professor 
the service 
Foundation, printed 


9 


to 


to pension 


in 


It was aiso on motion, duly made and 
seconded, resolved that first, the executive 
committee be instructed to safeguard the 
interests of the following classes of cases 
(a) those who have research work in view 
and have shown themselves unmistakably fit 
to pursue it; (b) those whose twenty-five 
years of service includes service as a 
lege president; and (c) those in whose mind 


col 


a definite expectation has been created by 
official action that they will be accorded 
the benefits of the Foundation within the 
vear 1910; and that, secondly. the executive 
committee be authorized to formulate regu 
lations in accordance with these instruc 
tions. 

The retirement of men in good health to 
pursue their studies unhampered may be 
regarded as one of the most important 
functions of the Carnegie Foundation it 


however, financially impossible for 
the of 
of 


in 


seemed, 
the 
unexpectedly 
for 
who have done no important scholarly 


Foundation to meet demands an 


large class men, profes- 


sors twenty-five years, good health, 


work 
and are planning non the 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 


in the past for 


future 
nford Un 


St versity, Cal February 11 
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ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 
To THE EprTrorR or THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. A. T. H. Brown, in your issue of 
January 27, made the suggestion that St 
Paul and Minneapolis should get togethe: 
and adopt one name. His reason appears 

be that the combination would form 

he seventh largest city In the United 
State whereas at present ther al two 
ities ranking sixteenth and twentieth ir 
Minnesota now has two “pushing 

hriving ties.” If they ymbi } l 

uld t but one Which is the more 4 

ut wo cities with a combined popu 

y! f 0,000 persons, or one city wit? 
he same half million persons performing 
he ime work, wearing the same clothe 
iting tl same food, with unchanged am 
itions 1 sentiments? Will the ymb 
nation produce more enterprising business 
men, more honest public officials, more 
beautiful homes, a higher degrees of cul 
ture, more brotherly love 

As far as the selfish purposes of the poll- 
ticians Is concerned, it ems to me there 
would be a greater danger in the combi- 
natior St. Anthony, as a ymmbination of 
St Paul and Minneapolis, could contro! 
State politics. The “‘country’’ would thei 
always be in the minority or on the ch 

le 

May we not call the spirit that keeps up 
the two city organizations local prid 
rathe han selfishness? Is there any 
harm in the little joke of the man from 
St. Paul who calls your attention to th 
fact that the railway companies quote 
rates only to St Paul, because nobody 
wants to come to Minneapolis, anyway? 
I think we can even forgive the man from 
Minneapolis for the statement that he I» 
willing to unite the cities under a com 
bined name, calling the sum Minnehaha 
the “Minne” for Minneapolis and the 
ha-ha”™ for St. Paul E. W. Hauck 

Sutter, Cal., February 1 

rHE LAST LEAF 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION 

SIR Your correspondent J. M who is 
puzzled by the “mutilation” of rhe Last 
Leaf,” apparently has never seen the poets 
own explanation of the revision 

Appended to the illustrated edition of 
“The Last Leaf,”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Cambridge, 1886, is a history of the po 
written by Dr. Holme and dated Beverly 
Farms, July % 1885, in which appear 
following 
The por 1s first written had one of the 
false rhymes which produce a shudder n 
all educated persons, even in the poems of 
Keats and others, who ought to have known 
better than to admit ther The guilt I 
ran tl 

I ‘ walks the streets 

And ooks at a he meet 
So forlorn, 

And he shakes his feeble head 

That it seems an if he ald 
‘They are gone’ 

A little more experience, to sa} ! 
of the sneer of an American critic In an 
English periodical, showed me that hi 
would never do. Here was what is called a 
cockney rhyme one in which the sound 
of the letter r is neglected—maltreated 
the letter A is insulted by the average Er‘! 
on by leaving it out everywher except 
wher it should be silent Such a 
mated pair as forlorn” and “gone” « ld 
not possibly pa irrent in good rhy ng 
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But what to do about it was the 
must keep 


society, 
question. I 
They are gone! 


and I could not think of any rhyme which 
1 could work in satisfactorily. In this 
perplexity my friend, Mrs. Folsom, wife 
of that excellent schollar, Mr. Charles Fol- 
som, then and for a long time the unspar 
ing and infallible corrector of the press at 


Cambridge, suggested the line 
Sad and wan, 
which I thankfully adopted and have al- 
ways retained 
JAMES H. PERSHING 
Leaver, Col February 1% 
“IT’S ME.” 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION 
Sin: The article on “It’s me” in the Na- 


tion of February 10 sent me to my notes, 
find a good many examples from 
The animadversions of your writ- 
er on linguistic principles in general are, 
in the main, sound, but they are irrelevant 
idiom in question. 


where I 


terature 


and inapplicable to the 
is accustomed to look 
and hence re- 
“It’s me” is a 
“c'est moi” is, 


Professor Jesperson 
facts of language in the face, 
cords this familiar locution. 
fact of language, just as 
though of quite independent development. 
That “It’s me” is not “an innovation” is 
shown by its frequent use in Elizabethan 
literature, and that its use is not confined 
“the small boy” or “the radical” is shown 
the following illustrations from Emer- 
son, Browning, Tennyson, Shelley, Byron, 
and Thackeray, to go no further, 


to 
by 


In Emerson's “The Adirondacks” he 
writes: “So like the soul of me! What if 
t were me?” Which recalls Shelley's line 
in his “Ode to the West Wind”: “Be thou 
me, impetuous one!" And in his “Essays”’ 
Emerson writes: “I am not one thing and 
my expenditure another. My expenditure 

me."’ 

Other examples are: “How will He know 
it's me”’—Tennyson; “Is it me thou fear- 
est?’’—Byron; “ ‘Of course it’s me,’ answers 
the young man’’—Thackeray; “’Twas me 


this day last year at Ravenstein You hur- 
ried’’—Browning 

Nor is this “a question of temperament”; 
it is simply in accord with the democratic 
tendency of the language to use the objec- 
tive after the verb, whatever the kind, just 
is to use the nominative 
before the “Who did you give it 
to?” “He was denied admittance,” “He was 
Authors make authority, 


as the tendency 


verb; as, 


given a dinner.” 


and when the grammar of grammarians 
stands in the way of an idiom of the people, 
grammar is going to get run over. 
EDWARD A, ALLEN. 
University of Missourt, Columbia, Mo Febru 


ary 16 

{If authors make authority, certainly 
the great weight of authority, trom 
Mlizabethan days to the present, is for 
It ia I.” Probably there are few idioms, 
generally regarded as undesirable and 
likely to remain so regarded, for which 
teatimony could not be found equal to 
that for “It's me.” “He saw you ana I’ 
in Elizabethan and ‘ater 
writers, DT it is scarcely in the way to 
become good idiom. Perhaps this letter 
from a teacher of English explaings in 
the inability of so many coilege 


is commo 


part 


The Nation. 


graduates to write correctly.—Epb. Na- 
TION.] 


Literature. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A PEOPLE. 


The American People: A Study in Na- 
tional Psychology. By A. Maurice 
Low. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.25 net. 


The fruit of more than twenty years 
of residence and nine of study, this at- 
tempt to trace the formation of Amer- 
ican nationality evidently deserves seri- 
ous consideration. Mr. Low approaches 
his subject quite in the spirit of Taine. 
The human product emerges, he as- 
sumes, along a line which is a resultant 
between the stresses of inner character 
and outward circumstance. In this first 
part of a comprehensive study the form- 
ative process is followed to the eve of 
the Revolution. That America has pro- 
duced a new race is the point of de- 
parture: “America is no longer Eng- 
land, or even a reflex of England. Amer- 
ica is American; and if the character 
of the American people igs to be under- 
stood and their civilization is to be cor- 
rectly interpreted, they must be meas- 
ured by their own standards, and not 
weighed in the scales of foreign make.” 
Just what the American character is 
Mr. Low’s enthusiastic rhetoric indi- 
cates only in broad and rather vague 
lines. We hear of the indomitableness 
of the democratic spirit, of the fluid con- 
dition of our social and public life, of a 
national vitality still too high to have 
reached “that stage when imagination 
makes a greater appeal than action.” 
The sketchiness of the treatment is 
probably due to the fact that Mr. Low 
means to build up his picture a pos- 
teriori. 

That the Puritan is at once a much- 
maligned type and the very heart of 
American nationality is the main con- 
tention of this book. That the Puritan 
was gloomy, hated the arts specifically, 
affected sombre colors, was fanatical be- 
yond the wont of the age, Mr. Low 
brings abundant evidence to disprove. 
Many of the repressions which have 
passed for fanatical were directed 
against overt disorders or immorall- 
ties, or otherwise based on sound public 
policy. The Puritan, who must be care- 
fully distinguished from the milder and 
relatively ineffectual Pilgrim, was a) 
person of influence and education, a| 
persistent vebel, but also a shrewd man 
of affairs. In a passion for knowledge | 
he contained the dissolvent of the ty-| 
rannical theocracy he aspired to found. | 
Practically our early history is one ef. | 
fort towards education, with intermit-| 
tent rebellion against the pretensions of | 
the crown, and frequent unopposed se- 
ceasions of discontented or oppressed | 
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sectarians. Boston became another 
England, pushing off her best into the 
wilderness. By a sound practical sense, 
curiously opposed to his theoretic intol- 
erance, the Puritan managed to live at 
peace with neighbors of liberal views. 
Thus the Rev. Thomas Hooker's settle- 
ment at Hartford managed to set up a 
real democracy, the harbinger of the 
liberation to come, between the stern 
theocrats of Boston and New Haven. 
Roger Williams’s eccentric refuge at 
Providence Plantations was unmolested, 
and he, while admitting all innocuous 
vagaries among his fugitives held them 
strictly to decent conduct. In a word, 
the Puritan persecuted no one who was 
not under his nose or otherwise trouble- 
some, and in this was far in advance of 
his age. Possibly, Mr. Low here cred- 
its too much to character what really 
was due to inaccessibility. The Bos- 
toners were simply too busy to bother 
about the remote subversive Hookers 
and Williamses. But the general truth 
that the Puritan régime steadily made 
for self-government and individualism 
is incontestable. Mr. Low's conclusion 
is that the Puritan’s virtues were large- 
ly his own and rapidly intensified by 
opportunity and necessity, while his 
faults were merely those of his ag. 

We cannot follow the details of the 
argument. It is always ingenious and 
usually sound. The assertion of the iso- 
lation and relative unimportance of the 
Mayflower compact and the Plymouth 
Colony will doubtless be unpopular, but 
we doubt if it can be shaken. Possibly 
the importance of the Hartford colony 
is exaggerated, though in view of the 
marked influence of the Connecticut 
system upon the constitutions of other 
colonies and that of the nation one must 
weicome the prominence given to Hook- 
er’s constitution. In dispelling certain 
discredited but stubborn misconceptions 
about the Puritans, Mr. Low has done 
good service. Most people probably still 
believe that the “sad” color worn by 
the colonists was funereal in effect. As 
a matter of fact, it included a wide 
range of those subdued shades which 
persons of taste still affect. “Liver 
colour, tawney, russet, French green, 
deere colour, orange colour” are called 
“sadd” in a contemporary list of dyes. 
Obviously a city thus habited would 
have presented no monotonous aspect. 
Of course, readers of Samuel Sewall’s 
diary, or even of Mrs. Earle’s pleasant 
books, knew all these things, but they 
have to be repeated. We are still in a 
stage where many intelligent persons 
believe our forefathers pronounced Ye 
(the) as they did the personal pro- 
noun. On the value of what seem the 
portentous church hours, as_ intellec- 
tual recreation, and on the usefulness of 
the Sabbath rest, Mr. Low is amusing 
and persuasive. The Indian he treats al- 
most as summarily as the colonists did. 
He was the “whetstone” on which wars 
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were sharpened, and we used him up in 
the process. Voild tout! 


What is especially novel in a study: 


that necessarily moves on most famil- 
iar ground is the emphasis laid upon 
the Puritan as an incorrigible stickler 
for his rights. The Revolution was 
merely precipitated by the casual stu- 


pidity of English ministries. It was 
already written in the stars. Mr. Low 
hardly notes the rather interesting 


paradox of persisting social distinctions 


with increasing political equality—a 
process well exemplified in modern 
France. Well into the last century, co!- 


lege lists contained an especial category 
of “esquires,” i. e., gentlemen. A 
great-grandfather of your reviewer as a 
“gentleman” bought a tract of land 
from another ancestor who is written 
down officially a “yeoman.” 

The other colonies receive a less ex 
tended treatment, though Virginia is 
regarded as hardly second in impor- 
tance to Massachusetts. As Charles | 
drove out the Puritans, so Cromwell 
made Virginia attractive to the Cav- 
aliers. But the first had the enormous 
udvantage of laying their own social 
foundations, while the second were su- 
perimposed upon a poor white class al 
ready produced by the deportation of 
criminals and ne’er-do-wells. King To 
bacco, requiring Jatifundia, costly 
change of fields, and servile labor was 
already regnant, and under his patron 
age oligarchs throve rather at the ex- 
pense of the commonwealth. Here were 
bred, however, amid generous social 
amenities those masterful men who 
were to direct the early republic. Here, 
we think, flowered a true sense of hos- 
pitality and communal responsibility 
which remain a valuable leaven in our 
tumultuous civilization. One likes to 
«veam of what might have been could 
the South have grown merely as a 
greater Virginia. But, unlike Massachu- 
setts, Virginia sent out pioneers in 
abundance, yet rarely colonies of her 
best. As the feeble stream of settlement 
trickled southward the pall of slavery, 
and corresponding ignorance grew heav- 
ier. The rebel spirit inherent in the 
colonial breast persisted, but the ration- 
ale of protest was obscured. The Meck 
lenburg resolution is, we think justly, 
regarded as a ripple without ulterior 
profit. Nor was there anything con- 
structive to be had from Oglethorpe’s 
ready-made colony of Georgia. To the 
end Virginia remained the ideal to 
which the South generally, while ap 
proximating, never fully attained. 

Lord Baltimore's colony of Maryland 
however, struck in the principle of re 
ligious toleration a _ prophetic note, 
which it was soon unhappily to disown. 
George Calvert is the single mysterious 
figure in our early annals. If we knew 
what he really was up to, a historical 
novel of the Henry James type might 
possibly be evoked. Mr. Low weighs 
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the possible motives with a delicate 
hand, and comes to no conclusion, but 
is evidently doubtful of the common 
view that Calvert was a disinterested 
philanthropist. Whatever his aim, he 
kindled a spark that while America is 
herself can never die. More directly 
in the apostolic succession of religious 
liberty is Roger Williams, about the 
only unambiguous Protestant saint that 
colonial America produced We 
merely allude to the just and vivucious 
pages which reveal in Rhode Island that 
pullulation of rival tolerant sects which 
was to amaze Tocqueville some two cen- 


can 


turies later, and was to be written down 
as the chief characteristic Amer! 
ica. 

Pennsylvania was, in a manner, a new 


of new 


Maryland, but steadied by proximity 
with the northern colonies and by an 
opportune influx of sturdy German im 
migrants. With the abundant litera 
ture of German immigration Mr. Low 
seems unfamiliar. It is a field that he 
will have to cultivate seriously in his 
later volumes. The Swedes of Dela 
ware and the Dutch of New York sim 
ply came and went, contributing no 
thing to the commonwealth but their 
brawn. This is a hard judgment, but 
we think a fair one. The Puritan and 
Cavalier had the good fortune to de 
rive from an England in intense intel 
lectual and political fermentation. The 
Dutch colonists, urged merely by con- 


siderations of trade, had the ill-luck to 
leave a fatherland complacently dimin 


ishing its rather small stock of ideas. 
Thus they could contribute, and Mr 
Low hardly concedes them so much, 
only their sturdy physique and some 


sedative leaven of common sense 

This book is almost exclusively ana 
lytical, and saying that the 
analysis is scholarly, based on sources, 
and in the main 
ean only take the form 
The style is always alert and stimulat 
ing, though at times it seems to us over 


beyond 


persuasive, criticism 
of exposition 


swollen in the manner of high-politica! 
journalism. We await expectantly the 
synthesis which the next volume must 
bring. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Lord Loveland Discovers America. By 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co 


\ A very good-humored, pleasant, whol: 
some, improbable story of a young peer 
conceited and wife-hunting, who gets his 
deserts in America—and something over 
Lord Loveland is the type, the command 
ing type in English fiction, of the hero 
in love and war who, by virtue of his old 
name and good looks, but put 
forth his finger to lay the world at his 
feet. He is complaisantly used, as a 
rule, by the British romancer: as, for 
example, by Mrs. Ward, in her recent 


has to 
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study of international adventure and 
matrimony. This story, indeed, is a per 
fect obverse of “Marriage A la Mods 

The situation at the outset is the same 
Our young nobleman, who finds himself 
at the last extreme of (noble) | 
is dispatched to America by his haughty 


overty, 


mamma to get him a profitable wife. She 
assures him that there are plenty of 
American heiresses in the market, and 
that not one of them would dream of 


refusing him. That is his opinion, and 
he sets forth in full feather, prepared to 


see and to conquer. So far the two stor 


ies march side by side: here is a sharp 
parting of the ways. Mrs. Ward is in 
sympathy with her hero from start to 


finish. It seems to her quite natural that 
he should marry an American girl for 
her money, and she provides for the sab 
sequent action by making the girl un 
worthy of him. The present writers hold 


side The \ ve 


of 


and see to it that ie 


a brief for the other 
dislike the 


and’s enterprise, 


much spirit 
He carries letters of cr: 
the 
matters 
for 


pays in full 
of 
after 


introduction to States, b 
landing 
which make it impossible 
either. He is cast out of the 
dorf-Astoria, and thereafter, for a 


weeks, has an educating experience as 


and 


soon his oceur 


him to 


Wal 
few 


use 


1 penniless sojourner in a strange land 
rhe upshot of it all is that he reforms, 
ceases to be conceited, begins to love his 
fellow-man, and is duly rewarded by the 
acquirement of an rather 
1 fabulously successful novelist and play 


heiress (or 


wright), whom ‘he has wooed as a poor 
Of course, if my lord had recalled 
of the British 
hardly have 
he did 
tive is so lively, hearty 


girl 
the 
there 


existence consulate, 


been a story 
for the 
and soothing 
to 


even to the jaded reader 


would 


Fortunately not, narra 


to 
American sensibilities a: commend 
itself strongly 
of ty Gertrude Atherton 


Macmillan Co 


lvory 
York: The 
Atherton’s sharp and yet s p 


Tower 
Nou 
Mrs 

ing pen has gathered to her no inconsid 

erable band of fev 

would have ventured to predict a 

modern 


admirers; of .hem 
tory 
her hand at once so in its 
of the 


so proud 


from 
romantic, and 


Its 


vaiver agreeably 


mers out 
sufficiently 


Eny lish 


in its idealism. 


might be rendered sor 
in the telling. A 


heir-presumptive to a title, 


line 
did young 
man, i in 
Munich, languidly preparing hims« 
a diplomatic career. At twenty-thres 
with the god-like beardless of 
the British hero of romance is much 
all His 
sion to hang 
of 


misogyny 


for 


features 
he 
women long. d for 


title 


spoiled by 


2n0Cce8 the upon the 


death unmarried elder brother 
vhich and drink eem to 
promise in the not distant future 
while young John Ordham Sj ith no 


thing to live on and extravagant tast« 


an 


lean 


is deep in debt; and the inevitable mar & 
i 


riage for money is urged upon him from 
all quarters. He meets a beautiful Amer 
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and is ardently 


girl, 
and her clever “Momma. 
but 


ican coveted by 

He ‘s at 
“Momma” sees that he will 
ally the bare hook of a 
litt chatterbox, and whisks the 
f to London before the first attrac 
d. Ordbam left in 
1 only a pleasant and tading 
child. 


her 
tracted, 
never re swallow 
pretty le 
girl of 
tion is exhausts is 


lunich wit 
the 


memory ol 


Six months later, however, he is trick 
ed into: with her, and after the 
deadly commonplace experience of calf 
love, wakes to find himself cheated and 
bound to a silly woman. And he then 
realiz that before his marriage th 
best of him, his heart as well as his 
mind, has become the property of an 
other woman. He has met Margarethe 
Styr after the little heiress’s departure 
from Munich. Margarethe is his scnioi 
by a dozen years, and the intimacy 
which has sprung up between them has 
remal i blameless. But the bond can 
not be broken, and after Ordham’s mar 
riage it becomes clear to both that it is 


not a bond of friendship. “The Styr” is 


a great singer and actress, a protégé of 


the mad King of Bavaria. During the 
many years of her career as a singer 
she has lived upon a high plane intel 


and her private life has Leen 
But admits to 
rumors are true which 


lectually 


without reproach. she 
Ordham that the 
assign to her a low origin, and a shame 
for many years as a profession 
al courtes She does not regret that 
life, since believes that it 


tributed to her powers as an artist, and 


less lift 
an. 
she has con 
even to her present strength of charac 
ter. But he his career 
to the winds, and to join their lives at 
all cost. His wife dies, and his brother. 
He becomes almost in the same moment 
a peer, and a man free to marry the wo- 
feels that fate has al 
But the Styr under 
will ruin 
them both, and finds the only way out. 
The littl the 
neuvring dowagers, the brutal brothers, 
do not quite emerge from the convention 


proposes to cast 


man to whom he 


ready joined him 


stands that this mean for 


illy wife, pair or ma 


of their réles. But Ordham and Mar 
garethe Styr are persons conceived and 
presented with extraordinary clearness 
and power. One does not doubt that the 
bond which unites them, and which is 
fated to suffer no tarnishing by failure 
of magnanimity on either side, is the 
supreme bond which has linked the 
grent | re of ail time 


By Florence 
Wal 


Underground 
York: Sturgis & 


Rhoda of the 
F. Kelly 


New 


Thi deals with the operations 
of the extensive system of assisting run 
laves across the Canadian border, 
kno ante-bellum days as the Un 
de Railway While written 
from an obviously partisan point of view, 
of and a 


those slave 


tory 


away 
vn in 


rground 


fairness judgment, 
with individual 
ho tried so gallantly ‘nd so 


shows 


ympathy 


der 


‘Lhe 


vainly by their personal kindness to 
redeem the institution of slavery trom 
its inherent evils. The writer has em- 
bodied the two opposing sides in Rhoda 
of the Underground, and her lover, who 
is a determined adherent of the South. 
There is a fine victory of principle over 
personal feeling, and they part as war 
is declared—he to serve in the Confed- 
erate army, and to nurse in the 
Union lines, leaving to the decision of 
Providence the vexed question of which 


Nation. 


she 


is to yield, and agreeing to abido by 
the result of the war. It is one of those 
books the soul of which so far out- 
weighs its body that one can readily 


overlook the mediocrity of the latter. 
Cab No. 44. By R. F. Foster. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

This writer, well known as an author- 
ity on bridge, plays out his story, mysti- 
fication upon mystification, like a well 
planned hand at no-trumps. The plot is 
ingenious, and though at times a little 
trite, it succeeds beyond the wont of de- 
tective stories in rewarding the reader 
with a final surprise. The chief interest 
lies in the movement of the story, for, 
in spite of much careful effort at «har- 
acterization, the personages are no more 
than marionettes who go through the 
action of their pantomime at the will of 
their manipulator. The weakest link of 
Mr. Foster’s chain is the effort to min- 
ister to that pathetic fallacy, the abso- 
lute necessity of the “love interest.” The 
hero's affair of the heart is unconvinc- 
ing to the point of being ludicrous. It 
is to be hoped that in the future the 
author will see fit to give us a detective 
story that makes no attempt to deal 
with anything but the keen analysis and 
unravelling of problems that are so well 
within his scope. 


FRENCH MEMOIRS. 


4 Rose of Savoy. By H. Noel Williams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50 net. 

Madame Du Barry. By H. Noel Wil- 
liams. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2 net. 

Vadame de Maintenon. By C. C. Dyson. 
New York: John Lane. $4 net. 


The old régime in France is still the 
apparently inexhaustible storehouse of 
courtly romance. Indeed, for a good 
many people the old régime means lit- 
tle else than the court at Versailles or 


the gossipy salons of Paris. Few know 
the real eighteenth century: the great 
creative period which made the nine- 


teenth possible, which saw the dawn of 
science, the emancipation of reason the 
rise of rationalism, the development of 


commercial and colonial polftics, the 
beginnings of social and economic 
acience. It stands in most minds for 


the stately formalism of an age of hol- 
for a clogged classicism 


morality, 


low 
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in literature—burst through, it is true, 
by the volcanic passion of Rousseau, 
and cleft by Voltaire’s rapier thrusts; 
a stilted world in a stilted style. 

The three books before us are all of a 
kind. They are biographies built up 
out of the results of the more recent 
French investigations. They are works 
of vulgarisation, not original contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge. This is 
not said in condemnation. It merely 
means that they must not be judged as 
products of scientific research, but 
rather as literary compilations: eftorts 
to convey a more or less correct impres- 
sion of the results of such research on 
the part of others. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that when one who is not a train- 
ed historian attempts to popularize the 
scientific achievements of historical re- 
search, he is as likely to mis-state the 
case as would a tneologian writing a 
text-book on Darwin. History-writing 
seems so easy to the untrained mind. 
These books teach us, if anything, how 
difficult it really is. 

Noel Williams has now written some 
ten volumes of biographies, all dealing 
with notabilities at Versailles. He is 
familiar with that world of intrigue in 
which French royalty moved, from the 
Fronde to the Revolution. He has gone 
to the works of the best of recent 
French investigators. His picture is 
drawn in the plainest lines, without a 
touch of rhetorical display, in homely 
and uninspired fashion. But a straight- 
forward style does not always mean a 
straightforward story. Mr. Williams 
tries to be impartial, but because his in- 
terest is in his heroine and in her story 
rather than in mere truth for its own 
sake, he fails to meet the demands of 
the impartial reader. When two ac- 
counts conflict, the one dramatic, the 
other commonplace and sober, he can- 
not resist the temptation to choose the 
striking narrative for the body of his 
page, even when he shows his deference 
to the critic by referring to the other in 
his footnote. For example, take the ac- 
count of the “Rose of Savoy” (p. 464), 
where we are told that when the Duke 
of Orleans (later the Regent) went to 
sprinkle holy water on the coffin of the 
Dauphin, 
he had to endure “the most atrocious in- 
sults from a people which believed it was 
howing clemency in not falling upon him 
ind tearing him to pieces!" Similar scenes 
were witnessed in Paris, when he passed 
through it with the funeral cortége, in spite 
of the precautions taken by the police, and 
“for some minutes there was everything to 
fear.”* 


This is straight from Saint-Simon, the 
duke’s bitterest enemy. Mr. Williams 
feels obliged to tell us in a footnote that 
Sourches and the Mercure tell of the 
orderly conduct of the crowd. Yet he 
follows Saint-Simon without a qualifi- 
cation in the body of the text. Such use 
of the tools of historical scholarship 
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makes the scholar skeptical of the “vul- 
garizer.’ For whenever truth an fi 
tion conflict, truth falls into footnotes 
and fiction has the page 

The “Rose of Savoy” was Marie Ade- 


laide of Savoy, duchess of Burgundy, 
and mother of Louis XV. She was the 


light-headed, high-spirited little princess, 
who to grace the court of Louis 
XIV, when it was already taking on that 
tone which Madame Main 
brought into it. There is some- 
thing the relation of this sprightly 
girl, fond of practical] jokes, to her mop- 
ing husband, which suggests that other 


came 
austere de 
tenon 


in 


royal visitor to Versailles, Marie An- 
tcinette. Fortunately for herself—and 
for her husband—the duchess did not 
live to share the responsibilities of 
government. The woman who caused 
the fall of Vauban was about as well 
fitted to rule as the one who brought 
about Turgot’s retirement. Their hus- 


bands were of an equal degree of inepti- 


tude, though from different causes. The 
“Rose of Savoy” was not without a 
thorny side to her character, and that 


long inertia known as the era of Fleury 
might never have given its refreshment 
to exhausted France if this viva 
man had been able to satisfy her caprice 
at the expense of the nation. Mr. Wil- 
iams has, of course, not concerned him- 
self with these broader aspects of the 
problem. He becomes interested in his 
heroine as a light-hearted girl, and tells 
her story as a friend. The details of what 
dresses they how “Monsieur’s 
waistcoat was entire:y covered with dia- 
monds, tied by strings formed of dia- 
monds,” the number of times the king 
kissed her when she first arrived at 
court, the amount of money Madame 
de Montespan lost at the gaming table 
—items like these fill up the pages of 
a biography which finds but little else 


ious oO 


wore, 


to record. And yet we had already 
Sainte-Beuve’s keen analysis of the 
Duchess. 

As for Madame du Barry, here his- 


torians forget that the proudest lad‘es 


of France—the sister of the powerful 
Duc de Choiseul, for instance—envied 
her, and that her chief reproach was 
not that she was mistress of a king. but 
that she was low-born, and had been 
immoral outside of court circles. In this 
biography, nowever, Mr. Williams has 
been relatively successful. Not ventur 


ing to be too sympathetic, he has made 
a fairer use of sources. Here 
indications of conscientious study. Vatel 
is the main basis for the biography, but 
his exhaustive apology for the “joyous 
libertine” is duly tempered. The result 
a reproduction of 
light-hearted, 
but 
not 


are many 


is, we believe, du 
Barry as she really was: 

unconventional, unaffected, 
vulgar in bearing, generous at heart, 
malicious like Pompadour, not imperious 
like Montespan, absolutely unmoral rath- 
er than a conscious sinner gid- 


dy thing, retaining her healthy animal 


simple 


a jolly 
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spirits in the unwholesome atmosphere 
One must not for- 
yet in judging her that she retained the 
affection of the 
that 
of 
offered to a man before she 
life 


‘L.arms 


of corrupt Versailles. 


his dying mo 

XV had tired of 

self-gratification ever 
red 

} 


nuine tribute to her 


king to 


and Louis 


nents, 


ill the means 


ente 


inty 


This is a ge 


lis 
Madame du Barry has borne 


blackest character among many of her 


but when one 


uss 


iVOKS 


whievement of her life, and then 


. of 
Kind Of 


follows her generous i: ilses to her 
qually 


rh) 


unmoral mot ido her 
ors, one fe ttl f t) repul- 
the selfish 
titled rivals 
Madame ds 
the 


called out b) 
het 
The life 


recently 


sion 
lives of 
Maintenon has 


of 
been subject of serious re 
search, and something tike a definitive 
biography is The work 
of the late Boislisle has proved 
much to be hich 
passed for history. stork 
in the 
of her 


way 


how 
De 
legendary w 
The 
West 


marriage 


possible. 


formerly 
concern 
ing her stay Indies, the ar 
to 
introduced at 


rangement Scarron 


and the she was 


be 
The “Souvenirs de 


court, are now to retold in more 


sober guise Madame 


de Maintenon,” published by Hanotaux 
and d’Haussonville in 1902, furnish us 
with her last letters and the only au 
thentic copy of the Journal of Madam« 
de Maintenon’s secretary, Mlle. d’Au 
male. We are now in a position to 
know intimately what manner of wo 
man it was who “converted !.ouis 
XIV, turned him from a libertine into a 
Puritan, and still managed to retain 
her control over him absolutely, so 
long as he lived. Mr. Dyson's biog 


raphy is an attempt to place this new 


knowledge before the English reader, 
along with the well-known history of 
which Maintenon was the centre. The 
political réle of the King's wife had 
been exaggerated by earlier biogvaph 
ers. In these pages the point is well 
made that Louis was not the man to be 
led, too direct'y at least, into plans that 
were not his ow! This tribute to his 
strength of character is also to be fcund 
in the latest full study of his reign, the 
masterful analysis by Lavissé¢ But if 
Madame de Maintenon was not respon 
sible directly for the expulsion of the 
Huguenots, she induced an attitude of 
mind in the king which led indirectly 
to the same end. She was more than a 


colorless ornament, a kind of prude sit 


ting by the royal fireside to grace his 
moments of leisure. She was a strong 
willed woman, of infinite tact and indo 
mitable perseverance, who never tired 
under the most exacting demands of 
that egoist whose ego was held to be a 
sort of divine symbol of the nation 
Such a woman was no mere figure 
head set over the king's household. But 
her influence was of that intangible 
type which leaves no record for the his 
torian. Mr. Dyson's biography is a 


careful piece of work; albeit wanting In 


LS 


leep insight. Its chief merit, indeed, | 
in the elaborate use of the source ol 
hich t re al many interesting cita 
tions. A little thin in itself, the narra 
tive takes on color and gains in ii re 
rom these glimps of parts of « l 
ers and dlarti ore e109 nt i 
‘ I in 
ol it j mad 
i j An hssa ) 
te! t! Sco and Characte 
oO Po itw FL Me 
N \ j | \) & 4 
AY het 
Evet fter t] tw of 
Leal me nour bbt i \iur t 
tion and the lLliad” « Miss 5S 
il t be pronounced wholl ertl 
i It main va howe . 
( Tt tration iT ‘ 
I ‘ Tihpral ter 
d ides | rec ons H 
I l ' ( ss il the ! 
ad st l of the Ilia il 
the all Homeric theorie lts d 
t feat tt rej i 
(rote, trot nal | i fl 
x, the Emba o Achilles, and of be 
iii, which leads up to it; though 
tains not only the general picture the 
war contained in books Ii to vii, but alse 
books xxiii and xxiv, after the climax 
has been reached in the death of Hector 
In the affirmative part of her argument 
Miss Stawell follows and resumes M1 
Lang, with many interesting and sub- 


tle suggestions of her own. For exampie 
she argues that if we reta'n book xxiv 
he Ransom and Burial of Hector, then 
book xxiii, the Funeral Games in hon 


or of Patrocius, is needed to prevent the 


immediate juxtaposition of the emotion 
al climax at Hector’s death with tha! 
which finds expression in the lamenta 
tions at his burial. She might have rein 
forced this point by a comparison with 
the structure of Plato's “Republic 
where the interpolation of the digres 
sion on poetry in the first half of bool 
x has tl same effect and probably the 
me intention. In her rejection of booi 
x. she xpounds and ex d he i! 
guments of Walt: Leaf nd otl | 
ntegrath criti It would be idl 
0 Over tl ground iin. We note me 
lv that destruct t m b . 
! i i To ! f 
ook xIx incompatible with tl! ‘ 
bass M Sta 1} tells us that 
134-6, Acamemnon even goes so fa 
oO 8a that he had never been able t 
e up his anger Agamemnon i 
nothing of the kind. Miss Stawell rt 
translates ot buvdunv Acdabec? 
aan 


We have ourselves no theory 
Iijad 


maintalir 


constructive or destructive 


But it is a cusious fact t) 
destructive arzuments nearly alway 


volve misinterpretation or false 
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t-cs. One such argument, hitherto gen- 


erally accepted, Miss Stawell successful 


ly challenges. The late origin of books 


xxiii and xxiv has been affirmed on the 
round of the Odyssean character ol 
their diction and syntax. Contempora- 


neously and coincidently with Prof. Johp 


A. Scott's treatment of the same ques 
tion in the January number of Classical 
Philology, Miss Stawell shows, in the 


tubles of her appendix, that the alleged 


listinctions are illusory, and that these 


books are, if anything, rather less, not 
more Odyssean than the others. From 
this, she advances to what many will 


deem the extreme position of affirming a 
common authorship for both poems. The 
little difference in culture, mythology 
nd ethics which undergraduates are 


required to memorize vanish under clos 


er scrutiny. Even the Nekuia, allowing 
for a few evident interpolations, is, sh 
thinks, a consistent conception of th 
fe after death, worthy of a great poet 
The linguistic differences between the 
Odyssey" and the “Iliad” are less than 
those between Milton’s early poems and 
“Paradise Lost.” There remains not the 


slightest 
tional fa'th in a common authorship. 


tenable disproof of the tradi- 


Space fails to do justice to the ad- 
mirable literary criticism, which relieves 
these philological details and which 


makes the book worth reading even for 
sensible students who have resolv- 
time on Homeric 
has shown more 
convincingly the inadequacy of the poem 
postulated by critics under the name 
“The Wrath of Achilles.” They may cut 
away the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, but they cannot think it away. 
‘Our sympathy with Hecuba’s last ap- 
peal to Hector is infinitely more tender, 


those 
ed to 


controversies 


waste no more 


No one 


if we have already known her as the 
mother who would always see in the 
warrior the little child at her breast. 
We must still read xxii in the 
lizht of xxiv (as well as in the light of 
iii and vi and xii, or our loss will be 
incalculable). If Homer does not exist, 
we must just invent him for the sake 
of literature.” 
rhe chapter on Homer and the Ice 
lendie sagas brings out many interest 
analogies, and there are numerous 
other apt and illuminating illustrations 


from later literature. One parallel is too 


happy to be omitted, To show that the 
phrase smh Apwos ind owérons in’ Hector's 
last soliloquy may well be understood 
in the picturesque literal meaning of the 
words, and need not necessarily be tak 
en In the conventional idiomatic sense, 
which they bear elsewhere, Miss Sta 


well quotes two passages of Browning: 


The water slips o'er stock and stone 
(“Ry the Fireside’) 
and, 
Why men’! Men and not boys! Boys and 
not brutés! 


not stocks and stones! 
("The Ring and the Book’’) 


Brutes and 
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The Rise of the Mediwval Church and 
its Influence on the Civilization of 
Western Europe from the First to the 
Thirteenth Century. By Alexander 
‘larence Flick. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Professor Flick’s purpose, as he him- 
self states it, is to meet the demand for 
‘a simple account of the evolution of the 
old Church minus all theological and dog- 
discussions.” He lays down with 
great clearness the principles on which 
all writing of church history ought to 
proceed, emphasizing especially the im- 
portance of holding the treatment abso- 
lutely to the rules that govern all other 
kinds of historical study and writing. At 
the and at the 
close of every chapter, he g:ves extended 
bibliographies of original and secondary 
material. At the foot of every page are 
to the passages of 
theologians, what not, 
from his statements are taken. 
We thus able to follow the author 
pretty closely in the process of his study. 
The title “Rise of the Medizwval Church” 
is misleading. In reality the book is a 
continuous narrative of the growth of 
the church during the first twelve cen- 
turies of its life, and quite as much 
weight is properly laid upon the carly 
period as upon the medieval. 

If we were to use one word to char- 
acterize this book, it would be ‘‘academ- 
ic.” Dr. Flick has had good teachers 
and has handled the right books. He has 
examined evidence for and against the 
claims of the Church in its chief insti- 
tutional The student will find 
here a fairly useful and _ trustworthy 
guide to wider reading. He will not be 
misled by doctrinal or other preposses- 
sions, and perhaps this is all the author 
desires. The book is, however, another 
illustration of how much harder it is to 
make a good brief general survey of a 
period than to write either an encyclo- 
pedia or a monograph. To be successful 
such a survey must first of all have 
style—not be stylish; Heaven forefend! 
—but have that subtle sense of form and 
proportion for which we have no name 
but style. And this style must come 
from such a complete command of the 
subject as cannot be gained by hearing 
lectures or working in “seminaries” or 
even by investigating in libraries. It 
must come from such penetration with 
the knowleage of great moments and 
the spirit of great men that its over- 
flow will reach the comprehension of the 
untrained, but attentive reader. 

Dr. Filck is best in his presentation 
of critical moments, as for instance, the 
Petrine question, or the causes of Roman 
persecution. He likes to enumerate, and 
every teacher knows that enumeration is 
always welcome to the pupil. But when 
these critical points are passed, the nar- 
rative drops into a rather wearisome 
monotone of facts, presented In short de- 
tached sentences that do not carry. It is 


matic 


beginning of the book 


copious references 
historians, 
which 


or 


are 


crises. 
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well to know what writers an author is 
mainly following, but continual refer- 
ence to his sources, early and late, be- 
comes tedious and ineffective. We es- 
pecially dislike the repeated references, 
chapter after chapter, to pages and sec- 
tions of modern books. It is a demoraliz- 
ing method for the teacher and cramps 
the space which the author should keep 
free for better things. The pupil who 
cannot find his way in a book without 
this aid is not worth helping. 

Dr. Flick holds out the prospect that 
he may continue his worwx through the 
Reformation and the modern period. We 
hope he will; but we hope also that 
he will see his way to pruning off sev- 
eral of the weaker parts of his scheme 
and holding more firmly to the valuable 
plan that underlies it. 


Scholar, 
New York: 
$2 net. 


inna van Schurman: Artist, 

Saint. By Una Birch. 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 

If the belief that learning, piety, and 
personal attraction in a woman are 
stepping-stones to fame, the case of 
Anna van Schurman, “artist, scholar, 
saint,” is a sufficient disproof. Kven the 
latest biographer of Anna van Schur- 
man confesses that her name came to 
the writer's notice by accident. ‘I'ne re- 
sult of the ensuing investigations is a 
readable exposition of this one-time ce- 
lebrity’s career—her life, her work, and 
her religious struggles. Incidentally, 
we have a glimpse into Dutch seven- 
teenth-century life, and the general cur- 
rent of religious feeling in the Low 
Countries during that period. A little 
more than two centuries has elapsed 
since the Star of Utrecht, the lenth 
Muse, stood preéminent among her 
countrywomen in the world of art and 
letters. Royalties and foreign men of 
letters corresponded with her. Queen 
Christina of Sweden travelled all the 
way from Brussels to Utrecht to visit 
her. The incomparable Anna became 
an object of cult among her own coun- 
trymen. She spoke or wrote with flu- 
ency several modern, ancient, and Orien- 
tal languages; had mastered every sub- 


| ject included in the higher education of 


her time; was an accomplished painter 
on glass and porcelain; a poet, musi- 
cian, and dialectician. Yet she just 
reached that point in which general pro- 
ficiency stops short of genius; and to- 
day her name is conspicuous by its 
absence from the encyclopedia or li- 
prary of biographies. 

The strong religious tendency which 
showed itself in Anna van Schurman’s 
character from her infancy was partly 
the result of heredity, but largely of 
environment. The Spanish yoke had 
been thrown off; and the renaissance of 
national life that followed was marked 
by a corresponding activity of religious 
life. The Reformation had multiplied 
sects by giving greater scope to indi- 
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vidual opinion. The sense of reverence 
inherent in the Dutch character pro- 
duced an atmosphere of religious dis 
cussion in which the individual con 
science was the main tactor. Anna met 
many lights of zeai and piety, and grad 
ually drifted into that current of relig 
ious thought of which Labadie was the 
chief apostle. She put away earthly 
things—and, certainly, worldiy 
venances—alter coming under the spell 
of the French evangelist; formed a 
‘spiritual alliance” with that worthy 
made common household with nim, and 
shared his trials and persecutious in 
being driven from pillar to post. Her 
advanced middle-age at this turning 
point of her career could not shieid her 
from the tongues of the ill-natured; pos 
terity would judge her differently. Her 
character was that of a snrewd, talent 
ed, womanly woman, in whom the 
saint wrestles long with the sinner, and 
finaliy gains the mastery. Whether her 


con 


life was a success is a question which 
the individual reader must decide. A 
woman who continually deplores the 
vanity of her talents and erudition, yet 
says in the same breath that they are 


noble as coming direct from God, and 
who is “delighted” when a French poet 
writes odes to her personal charms, 1s 
perhaps a riddle, but 
human. “Papa” Labadie 
Van Schurman jogged together very 
pleasantly through the last of 
life, fincing peace in the spiritual com 
munion which brought them together. 


certainly 
and 


very 
“Mamma 


years 


Tremendous Trifles. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.20 net. 


Composing romances, writing the lives 
oi illustrious contemporaries, and inter- 
preting Christianity to the Engl'sh does 
not, of course, consume all the exuber- 
ant energy of Mr. Chesterton. In his 
playful moments, which must be toler- 
ably frequent, he contributes to the 
columns of the Daily News. The thir- 
ty-nine articles which constitute this 
book—the number has doubtless a sym- 
bolical value—originally went straight 
from the author to the man in the street, 
and so preserve for us the first fine 
careless rapture of the journalistic fan- 
cy. They were written apropos of every- 
thing that happened to turn up—a piece 
of chalk, wind in the trees, a lost ticket 
—the more insignificant the better. But, 
as a good-natured blacksmith in horis 
subsecivis hammers odd scraps of iron 
into children’s toys with the same big 
strokes and the same fierce shower of 
sparks that accompany the shoeing of 
a horse or the forging of a chain, so Mr. 
Chesterton wields his adventurous pen. 
“Let us be ocular athletes,” he cries, 
“let us learn to write essays on a stray 
cat or a colored cloud.” He does not pre- 
tend to conceal his delight in displaying 
his athletic power; he hastens to add, 


‘The 


however: “Any one else may do it bet 
ter, if any one else will only try.” Char- 
acteristically magnanimous, he under- 
rates his own accomplishment. The as 
surance is too bald and emphatic; in its 
form, it dangerous 
rush of young men into journalism. At 
most, it means that if you have caught 


Nation. 


present threatens a 


your hare, you may learn to cook it: if 


you have written a sermon, you may 
learn to put it into a stone or a brook 
or a piece of chalk—or even into a 
life of George Bernard Shaw. With a 
vigorous analogical mind, one can start 
from anything and get to almost any- 
thing else—in time. To start from Fleet 
Street and land in heaven, to start from 
anything and land infallibly after pre- 
cisely three jumps in democracy, pa 
triotism, or orthodoxy ho opus hit 


labor est. This is Mr. Chesterton's feat 


a few, whom just Jupiter loved, have 
done it. Without subscrib'ng to all his 
thirty-nine articles, one may find genu 
ine delight in at least a dozen of his 


philosophical parables 


The Commonwealth of Australia By B 


R. Wise. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 

$3 net 

Mr. Wise, the author of this good 
book, is a native Australian. educated 
however in England at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, whence after ‘ittaining to much 


distinction as a scholar, and also as an 
athlete, returned to birthplace 
Here reached 
long as attorney-zeneral 


he his 


he has eminence, serving 
of New 
Wales, and taking an important part in 
the federation of Australia. His 
evident ability, wide 
him admirably for 
have in his 
illuminative account 


South 


bro id 


mind, and expe 


rience qualify his 
work a com- 
of his 


its phy 


task, and we 
pact and 
great country 
sical characteristics, 


in all its phases 
its development, so 


ciological, economical, and political, and 


its condit'on at the present moment 
Though a loyal subject of the Crown, 
and a devoted patriot, he shows no na! 
rowness, and abstains from all bun 
combe. He recognizes candidly many 
faults in his people, and does not veil 
the mistakes they have made in their 
struggle. While the story throughout 


has interest to serious students 
we think Americans will find most val 
uable the statesman-like résumé of the 
framing of the Constitution through 
which Australia has become a new Unit 
ed States. 

Though the Australians had the advan- 
tage of our precedents and experience 
and of those of Canada, and bore them 
in mind at every step as they proceeded, 
vet their conditions were none the less 
perplexing. A remote Anglo-Saxon out- 
post close at hand to a multitudinous 
and aggressive Orient, a collection of 
provinces whose interests often sharp- 
ly conflicted, a determination to be thor- 
oughly independent and yet a loyal por- 


great 


Li 


tion of the British certainls 


the problems of the men of the South 


Empire 


Pacific were scarcely less formidable 


than those of the men of 1787. How the 


happy result was obtained, and how th« 
complicated mechanism works now in its 
initial stages, is calmly 
forth by 
and 


and lucidly set 


in the debates 


the 


one who fought 


has had a hand in admin! 


tration 


Of the many points of interest 
Americans, we will note only these: the 
Australians have determined that the! 
shall be a white man’s country. The 
stand today a remarkable homogeneous 
body of five millions, mostly English 
and Scotch. Th olored races are not 
welcomed to citizenship; and as regards 
European stocks other than Anglo-Sax 
on, while there is no constitutional bar 


to admission, yet ingeniously devised 


immigration tests make entrance dit 


ficult to populations of low standard 
The doctrine that the land shall be an 
“asylum for the oppressed of all na 
tions” has no currency. The Australian 


frankly accepts this narrowness, ma 
taining that an 


be administered 


Anglo-Saxon polity t 


by an Anglo-Saxon peo 


ple, and that in the end, it will be bet 


ter, not only for his own commonwealth 


but for the world, that there should be 


exclusion As to this point, he 
the 
warning 


tariff 


provides 


this 


holds that perience of the United 
States is a 
the Australian 
for high 


source of public 


Again. as to a 


Constitution protec- 
as a convenient 


as 


tion, 


revenue, insuring a diversity of in 


dustries, and also as a safeguard to 4a 
igh wage for the working classes. A 
high wage, they regard as essential to 
1 proper standard of living; it Is the 
workman's right: and here it is well 
worth while to note the intelligent and 
persistent effort to prevent the absorp- 


tion of the advantage by greedy individ- 
ials and trusts. 

These irticular points of inter- 
but, in 
Constitution deserves to 
thoughtful Americans. Mr 
Australia what President 


for England and Mr. Bryce for the Unit 


are p 
est. every part. the Australian 
be pondered by 
Wise does for 


Lowell does 


ed States. It is the convenient hand 
book for an epor h-making political eon 
truction of English speaking men 
Notes. 
The Macmillan Co. announces ths 


letion of the new edition of the “Dictior 


of National Biography" in twenty-two 
only about one-third 
for the s 


edition 


umes, which occupy 


the space required xty-four 


es of the original 
The “Revised New 
to be issued by the 
Oxford and 
nces The marginal 
Dr. Scrivener and continued by Dr. Moulto 


died, have been comp! 


‘ 


Testament” is al 


University Presse 
fuller ref 
b gut 


Cambridge, with 


references 


hoth of whom have 
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work which 
an au- 
To be 
of startling novel- 
Never- 
ther a valuable 
evidencs on all the in- 


the prices which the dif- 


that 
of 


Age 


however, is 
nomic 


aspe ts 


zabethan 


thes 


ight 


questions. 
tog 
of matters 
patronage 
literature commanded, sub- 
of open 
Wal- 


were made 


forms of 
which were 
Dr. C. W. 


eries 


means 


support 
rest. 
book 


in this 


neavyn 


draws is 
It is even darker 
be- 


imagined, before 


confronted large body of evi- 
Th old 
patronage, exclusively, to the 

of later mes ight 


the 


transitio ‘om ti sys- 
ind 
with it 
On ques- 


avyn adopts the 


ethan “law re 


ed to re- 


for this 
cour manuscript 


n the books 
implying 
right to 

statement 

was 5O 

author- 

n 


argues 


‘ommence- 
render in- 
ations in 

hitherto 
so far 


been done 


with 
a satisfactory 
understand the 
rning the main 
should 

ts b 
ranslations’ 

of the 


have 


annotated 
numbered 
'? Ob- 
here 
be- 
of 


worthless 


imong “fi 
translations 


viously, too, 
little interest 
from priority 


come 
they may be 
had been to 
books of Eng- 
first ven- 
to that of 
classics, 
broadly 
sig- 


ef aim pro 
to text 
in a 
fleld 
Latin 
fleld 


and 


might 
his 
k and 
this 
best 
ant as the earliest versions 
classical hors A bibliography that 
Potter lations of Euripides, 
Murray's, immature 
of disser- 


ind ye taken 


enough t é l he most 
nif 
of 
ment 
and 
tudent 


au 


ons tran 


not might do some 


English a considerable 
pres 

doctor of vice 
The 


num 


of 
London Men” cele- 
Montagu Butler, D.D 
Englishmen, and, with 
orators These 
delivered before 
have a 
they 
platform, make good 
of public lectur- 
Trinity, Cambridge, has 
in a 


Great and Good 


Henry 


(Longmans), are 


rhe 
brated by 


ren 
firat 
ill 


ion, 


Publica 


r, Miss a single excep lec 


lata in tures, which were mostly 


achool college audience cal- 


urally 


authors or 


and 
zabethan 


ity, and, though nat- 


the 


simpli 
of 
the 
of 


which 


ashe cu 
savor 
On 


reading subject 


the 


»ppos tion 
had 


portant 


to ing master 


his views are communicated 
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the book may en- 
youthful 


He hopes that 
other 


preface. 
courage speakers to au- 
heroes in a 
spirit. For such 
this book might indeed serve 
Burke, the second William Pitt, 
John Wesley, Wilberforce, Lord 
Shaftesbury, tl hilanthropist, John 
Bright, “Chinese” Dr. Thomas Ar- 
and Thomas the 
worthies under discussion treated 
sympathetically, none more the 
fact illustrates Dr. Butler’s ripe tolerance 
—than the dissenters Wesley and Erskin« 


diences to treat of national 


simple and forceful ad- 
lresses is 
a model. 
Canning, 
1 
Gordon, 

Erskine are ten 
All 


so—and 


nold, 


are 


“Who's Who” (Macmillan) 
with fifty more pages 
than 


The English 
for 1910 
and about 
cluded 
number of sketches up to about 20,000. 
and general of 
established, and 
h year by the addi- 
names of Ameri and Conti- 
True, it is n for an Amer- 
why certain of his countrymen 
not; but, after 
that we do not 
us. Thus far, 
not 


comes to us 


500 more names were in- 


‘s edition, bringing the 
The 


this 


in last year 
usefulness 


Look 


accuracy 


now Ww 


al its 
is increased 
‘ans 
easy 
ican to see 

are included 
all, it 
ourselves as 
rate 
publishers 


and others are 
be well 


others 


may enough 


see see 


volume’s of growth has 
the 


remedy the theory that 


the 


to adopt as a 


some 


prompted 
with persons 
recover 


found 


is chronic, while others 
from it—a treatment it 
necessary to employ in other cases in order 


distinction 
has been 


to check biographical embonpoint, and a 


sort of fatty degeneration of fame 


Royal Province,” 
(Columbia Uni- 
to the list 
the field 
American history, for whose _ inception 
scholars have chiefly to thank Prof. Herbert 
L. Osgood. Dr. little 
to literary more 


“New 
Dr. 


versity 


Hampshire as a 
William H. Fry 
Press), adds another 


by 
of 
in of 


substantial monographs 


narrative has 
and 


make serious 


Fry's 


claim distinction, its 
than five 


reading; but as a contribution to the study 


hundred solid pages 
of the American colonial period it has high 
Like ors in the 
which work is a 


importance its predecess 


series to it belongs, the 
detailed study of government and adminis- 
such questions the growth of 
population and the of the set- 
tled area, intercolonial relations, and gen- 


development be- 


tration; as 


extension 
eral economic and social 
ing, for the most part 
ter an excellent introductory 

the history of New Hampshire to 1679, when 
the colony Dr. 
Fry proceeds at once to examine in detail 
of the execu- 
departments, 
and military systems, and the 
maze of colonial finance. The Gov- 
though in reality exercising less 
powers than his commission would 
indicate, and dependent the Assem- 
bly for his salary, seems nevertheless to 
have been a difficult official to get rid ol, 
as experience with Cranfield, Belcher, and 
the Wentworths shows. In the relations be- 
tween the Governor and the Assembly, mat- 
ters appear to have run about the same 
course in New Hampshire as elsewhere in 
America, the lower house of Assembly suc- 
to control the 


excluded. Thus, af- 
chapter on 


became a royal province, 


the organization and powers 


tive, legislative, and judicial 
the land 
thorny 
ernor, 
ample 


upon 


cessfully asserting its right 
colony purse and the treasury officials, and 
stubbornly refusing, not always with the 
make permanent pro- 
of the government 
to paper 


best of reasons, to 
vision for the support 


The situation in regard money 
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was peculiarly difficult in New Hampshire “Romantic Corsica” (Scribner), succeeds ter when he says that the “origina 
because of the exposed frontier and the fre- very well in showing the attractions of of brahman must clearly have b« pra 
quent wars with the French and Indians; Corsica, and he tells how easily they may or spell"? To the present 
though the depreciation of the bills of cred- be visited. He himself covered more than man appears to be indisputa derived 
it seems not to have been greater than 800 miles on a bicycle--sufficient evidence from the root barh, which mea pr ar 
elsewhere, nor return to specie payment af- that the roads are good. He has something strengthen, and brahman was { f 
ter the last war, more troublesome. The re- to say of the history of the pla where “the Power, rresponding to Polyn« 
ligious controversies .which rent Massa- Paoli competes with Napoleon for local mana. From this came both the meaning 
chusetts are happily absent from the early commemoration, much about the people and spell and spiritual power, eventually 
history of New Hampshire; nor did the their customs, and still mor ubout the universal power, impersonal G« 
Bay colony, when the New Hampshire set- scenery. T. G. Ouston contributes a chap ese examples only show how 
tlements were incorporated with it, apply ‘ter on mountain- limbing, and ther n he ymmmentator of the Altarey \ AKA 
to them its own rigid ecclesiastical: re- formation as to hunting and shooting A has traversed If the text mu 
striction of the franchise. Dr. Fry’s long !arge number of excellent views really Il ands of every Sanskritist, 
chapter on the land system is especially !ustrate the volume less true that in the commentary 
important as the first thorough-going ex A notable additio: ' Ary : st and the comparative religio t cif 
amination of a really difficult topic. If the or tno Anecdota Oxonie: has . vord may stand without protes will 
volume errs at all, it is in the direction of jicnoq this year (Oxford: Clarendon } , find many facts known to 
undue detail, together with the occasional , wit, the Aitareya Aranyaka, ed , . their own flelds her 
description of governmental operations of Arthur Berriedak K } lready we] rated from a t t ! ) 
the ordinary sort, in no way peculiar to known to Sanskrit schol rose work in ass il literat 
New Hampshire; but these are minor blem- |. ¢i.jo5 on religious and s il pr A meeting tm commeomere 
ishes in what must be praised as a sound 7. tex: js supplemented by the para od wath ef Bichest Wai , ; 
piece of historical work. hapters of the C&ankhfyana L ranvake 14 tn Mendeleneba Mall. N . 
Another selection from the addresses and V!!-XV nd eight ver; mpiet Sunday afternoon. Gov. Hus vt 
fugitive writings of Henry D. Lloyd comes This, however : oO half of Mr. Keit led. delivered a eulog ‘wv G 
to us under the title of “Men, the Workers” Work. The other half consists in a useful character and career 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). Next to “Wealth historical introduction (including a d ‘ Robert Underwood 
Against Commonwealth,” the present vol- tation on style and grammar) and an Ex Willlams, President Nicholas Mu y B 
ume is perhaps the best exposition of lish translation of the Aranyaka with co f Columbia ] r I 
Lloyd’s attitude towards certain concrete pious notes, wherein the editor has “tried | Engl ir. Ham 1 W 
aspects of the labor movement, particularly to extract as much as possible” from ‘he M LJ 
trade unions, strikes, child labor, and the text And it is indeed remarkab! h uf — Me] —_ : 
eight-hour day. Speaking at the great much modern scholarshiy an find in a : 
meeting in the Chicago Auditorium, in 1903, philosophical manual of this sort, or, New Yorl t M i “s 
called to celebrate the arbitration of the an- other words, how much more we know th , 2) 
thracite coal strike, Lloyd was able tothe writer knew For example, tl inci , Be Post ymt 
draw some striking lessons from the pro 1uthor of this work, which the editor . « , ‘ 
gress of organized labor since 1895, when scribes to the seventh or eighth cent ; ; 
“dim and dingy Battery D,” in the same pe c., describes a “swing remony if - St ousal ry ' 
city, held the meeting called to celebrate he does not really know why ving wteme Thought H 
the release of Debs from Woodstock jail; swung, although he attempts an expla elud Bente ¥ 
and the papers in this volume have his- tion. Yet to modern science the remony Service,” a wa ’ ! 
torical value as an indication of that pro- one easily pigeonholed under the he Kershaw 
gress. ng of sun-charn nd sympathet ma 
; ' Je To his note on this point the editor migh M Mary O 1 Nutting 
In his “Source Book for Social Origins” ee 2 } » wens } _ of M H 
(University of Chicago Press) William Lave added a reference to th rm still na ica ait 
I. Thomas has brought together a Practised in India, not only tn the Krisha ie hele cree ee 
large number of extracts from prominent — lt, which he mentions, but in the rite > iis diene . , * hen f f 
writers on the relation of society to geo- °! Wild tribes, and, had he gone further willies un Gilad 7 
‘ , afield, he might have shown also that this pnpinageehs : : 
graphic and economic environment; mental , , Sey m l' pw 
life and education; invention and tech- “ite of the wild tribes had its parallel en at Hills! 
nology; sex and marriage; art, ornament, *%2in im those of our American Indiags. ai aad a Mary 1 
and decoration; magic, religion, myth; and But this would perhaps be an overloading - at 
social organization, morals, the state. The °f @ Wagon already packed full of good [Pp William Ever 
selections are judicious, and to each group ‘Pings. Nor is the well-read editor oft:-n head m : Acad ! 
are added a comment and a bibliography; fault to supply the deficiencies of the Ma lied ie é 
there are also supplementary bibliogra- @Uthorities to whom he refers. If Speijet enty H grad 
phies on the various geographical divisions (P. 177) “is unable to cite an example from Harvard 559, was awarded t 


of the world. The volume furnishes useful Sanskrit” to illustrate the common Latin gre by Trinity Colleg ‘ambridg 
‘ shit P f remer in vende as erlative v > ’ t} ' y 
material for students—the bibliographies ®sTeement in gender of a superlative w 


: . ite . wn raths ‘ with ¢} 
are extensive and are accompanied by re- !tS own noun rather than with the gen 
marks on the value of the books mentioned. of the partitive genitive (occasionally vio- istant 


‘ a : ’ ' 79 ’ TRY i ry yf 
The work is dedicated to the memory of lated, as in Keith’s example, velovissi- From 1577 until he was ma 
William Jones, the young Indian folklorist ™um animalium delphinus est), the omis- Adams Academy He was fo 
who was killed in Luzon not long ago by sion might easily have been supplied. There a contributor to the Nation 
a hostile tribe. is a good case, for example, in the great Arthur Fraser Walter, a great-g: 
. Sanskrit epic: “Of streams (fem.) the best o¢ jonn Walter, the founder of th 
Now that the ends of the earth have been Ps — 
fi (masc.) is ocean (masc.); of quadrupe ton Time and 4 chief proy ! 
explore e energetic 
xplored, it is tting that th aergre (masc.) the best (fem.) is the cow (fem) last year, when, under a@ reorganization f 
trave > ( egions ¢ , 
aveller should turn his steps to regions of lights (neut.) the best (masc.) Is :! the company he became chairman of the 
more accessible, but hitherto overlooked. * 
un (masc.); of mountains (fem.) the bes! poard of directors, and the yntrolling 
Such a country is Corsica, which, though ont " ‘ 
li ithi igh f the Rivi i (masc.) is Himavat (masc.); and of cas nterest was secured by Lord Northeil! 
it ie Ww J viera an I *” 
es within sight o ae iviera, . (fem.) the best (masc.) is the Brahman Sir Alfred Harmsworth), died on Februa 
passed by scores of steamers daily, re- B ‘\ ._g 
“ at 5 non > ‘ ¥ n 
mains, for the tourist at least, almost More important are other questions rails ! t ixt ' 
: , t the age of sixty-three 
terra incognita. If Napoleon had not been in the editor’s extremely valuable not , allies aligga 
born at Ajaccio, we may doubt whether the To touch only on one point, Mr. Kelt! James Allanson Picton, the Eng 
’ tar ical onforn i adical 
island would have emerged even yet from rightly rejects Deussen’s metaphysjcal ex nformist clergyman, Radica 
the mediwval penumbra in which it was planation of the great word brahman, but and writer, died recently in London, at th¢ 
hidden for centuries. George Renwick, in does he himself go to the root of the mat-iage of seventy-seven years His 
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tions include “New Theories and the Old 
Faith,” “Life of Oliver Cromwell,” and 
Lessons from the Rise and Fall of the 
English Commonwealth,” 

. 8 

science. 


Trees and Shrubs of the British Isles. 


By C. S. Cooper and W. P. Westell. 2 
vols. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$7 net. 


These two handsome volumes contain 
sixteen full-page colored plates. and sev- 
full-page black and white plates 
drawn from nature by C. F. Newall. The 
authors have succeeded in giving good 
popular accounts of the native species of 

well as trees, growing in the 

British and they have included 
in their list many of the more striking 
cultivated plants. As the type and size 
of page have been selected to suit the 
pictures, and,a heavy paper used, it is 
that these ponderous quartos 
meant for handy use out of 

for the libra- 
in 


enty 


shrubs, a 


Isles, 


evident 
not 
but 


were 
doors were designed 
ries of those who are not particular 
of but who like to have 


a general notion of plants. The authors 


matters study, 


are wisely conservative They have 
adopted an old system of plant-arrange 
ment and have, as a rule, taken only 
the best known specific names for the 
shrubs and trees described. They have 
given the common name first, and that 
is an excellent plan in a work of this 
kind, since it frees a good many readers 
from an unnecessary embarrassment. A 
large number of ardent lovers of trees 
and shrubs know the common names and 
do not care at all for the scientific 
ones The descriptions are generally 
accurate and plain, and can be easily 
read by any beginner with the help of 
the excellent glossary prefixed. The 
treatise has a good deal to say about 


various enemies of plants, the fungi and 
injurious and gives sound ad- 


as to preventive and curative meas- 


insects, 
vice 
ures 

rhe drawings are singular in one re- 
spect, which will not merit general ap- 
proval: the inequalities of surface of 
the leaves are very strongly emphasiz 
ed an unpleasing re- 
ult naturally compares these draw- 
the work of the best of our 
Faxon and Mrs 
comparison is not favor 
plates are much 


sometimes with 
On 
nze with 


own artists, such as 
Ames 
able 
above 

The would be easler for ama 
teurs to use if the authors had given 
to the groups. Nevertheless, if a 
beginner patiently and faithfully tries 
to match his specimens with these draw 
ings and paintings, he will not be likely 
to go far astray. It will be necessary to 
caution the American reader that he 
must translate into his vernacular some 


of the terms employed in the insecticidal 


and tne 
the 
mediocrity 


Rut colored 


work 


keys 
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and fungicidal recipes: for instance, | 


“paraffin” is our well known kerosene 


oil. 





“Reptiles of the World,” by Raymond L. 
Ditmars, curator of reptiles in the New 
York Zodélogical Park, and author of the 
excellent “Reptile Book,” which is devoted 
to American reptiles, will soon be published 
by the Sturgis & Walton Co 


From Rome comes the first monthly bul- 
letin of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, not nearly so complete as it will 
be, but at least a tangible beginning in the 
collective official report of crop supplies by 
the nations. This first bulletin is of eight 
pages, neatly arranged, setting forth the 
decisions of the general assembly, an outline 
of the statistical service proposed for this 
and next year, the system of distribution of 
countries into geographical zones, and other 
information. A table of winter wheat figures 
is fragmentary, those for the United States 
being the only complete returns. There is 
another table of winter rye statistics; also 
assurances that the German and British 
governments are now making inquiries with 
a view to supplying the reports requested, 
and that the Italian government will be 
ready to furnish monthly information after 
June 15 next At a time when the world 
is concerning itself about high prices of 
food, the possibilities of the Institute’s bul- 
letin become of significant interest. 


A tablet is to be placed in Sage Chapel, 
on the campus of Cornell University, in 
memory of Ross Gilmore Marvin, the mem- 
ber of the Cornell faculty, who was with 
Commander Peary during his recent Polar 
expedition, and was drowned in the Arctic 
Ocean on April 10, 1909. 


Chaillé-Long was awarded 
a medal by the American Geographical So- 
on February 15, for work done in 
exploring the sources of the Nile, while 
serving on the staff of Gen. Gordon in 
1874. Col. Chaillé-Long is a native of 
Maryland, where he was born in 1842. 


Col. Charles 


clety 


The research expedition for the study of 
Alaskan glaciers sent out last summer by 
the National Geographic Society, under the 
leadership of Prof. R. S. Tarr of Cornell 
Martin of the University of Wiscon- 
is described by them in the National 
Geographic Magazine for January. These 
glaciers are hundreds in number, and the 
Malaspina, with a surface area of 1,500 
miles, the largest in the world 
outside the Polar regions. Their changes 
are at times very great, as in 1905-06, for 
instance, one glacier moved forward a mile. 
The discovery of the cause of this remark- 
able motion was the foremost object of the 
The report is accompanied by 
fifty-four striking illustrations and maps. 
At the annual meeting it was announced 
that the total membership of the society was 
53,333, the net increase for the year being 
14,637. 


and L 
sin, 


square is 


expedition 


the Human Body” 
H. Wilder of Smith 
Anatomy in a 


In a “History of 
(Henry Holt & Co.), H 
College seeks to put 
popular form such as may be ap- 
preciated by the general reader and be 
particularly useful to the medical student. 
This is done by giving as many of the 
essential facts concerning the structures of 
the lower vertebrates as seem to throw 
light on those of man, together with brief 





chapters on the phylogenesis, ontogenesis, 
and ancestry of the vertebrates. The re- 
sult is a handsome book of nearly six 
hundred pages, in which the author brings 
together a large mass of material, much 
of which is necessarily presented with 
such brevity as to make it doubtful if the 
average student will rightly apprehend 
what he reads. Much of the matter is 
pleasantly set forth, in a way to attract 
the general reader desiring to know some- 
thing of the results of comparative anat- 
omy and their bearing on the greater zo- 
ological problems. The illustrations are 
numerous, well selected, and for the most 
part well reproduced; a few are excep- 
tionally fine. 

At a meeting of the American Therapeutic 
Society, held last May at New Haven, the 
question of suggestion as a curative agent 
was considered in a series of papers by a 
number of physicians of much experience, 
including M. Prince, J. J. Putnam, F. H. 
Gerrish, E. W. Taylor, and B. Sidis. These 
papers, nine of them altogether, were print- 
ed in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
and are now again published by the Gor- 
ham Press (R. G. Badger) in a little book 
of two hundred pages bearing the title 
“Psychotherapeutics, a Symposium.” The 
discussion is an interesting presentation 
from the physician’s point of view of the 
practical value of hypnotic or “hypnoidal” 
treatment in its various forms, and, neces- 
sarily rather briefly, of the theoretical con- 
siderations underlying them. Although the 
authors do not always agree, the book will 
be welcome to many to whom the journal 
in which they appeared is not readily ac- 
cessible. 

Edmund Wright, associate professor of 
mathematics in Bryn Mawr College, died 
on Sunday morning at the hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania of heart dis- 
ease, after an illness of four months. Pre- 
fessor Wright was an Englishman, and won 
distinguished honors at the University of 
Cambridge, being senior wrangler in 1900, 
first in the second part of the Mathemati- 
cal Tripos, in 1901, and Smith’s prizeman 
in 1902, and had been for the past seven 
years a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was called to Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, in 1903, to succeed Professur Hark- 
ness, now professor of mathematics in Mc- 
Gill University. He was the author of nu- 
merous papers in the field of higher 
mathematics. In 1908 his treatise on ‘“In- 
variants of Quadratic Differential Forms’”’ 
was published by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Edward A. Bowser, who was professor 
of mathematics and engineering at Rut- 
gers College (his alma mater) from 1871 
until 1904, died in Honolulu on February 


22, at the age of sixty-four years. He 
was born in Sackville, New Brunswick. 
His publications include several mathe- 


matical text-books. 


Dr. Martin Ekenberg, the Swedish scient- 
ist, who discovered a process for drying 
milk, and had been experimenting with a 
process for converting peat into fuel with- 
out air drying (on which subject he read 
a paper before the Iron and Steel Institute, 
in London, last May), died recently in 
Brixton prison, London, having been com- 
mitted for extradition upon charges of at- 
tempting to murder four persons in Sweden 
by sending them bombs through the mail. 
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Life and Art of Richard Mansfield, with 


Selections from His Letters. By Wil- 
liam Winter. Two volumes. New 
York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. $6. 


The most obvious comment, perkaps, 
upon this book ix that it is a memorial 
worthy of a far greater man, and far 
greater actor, than Richard Mansfield. 
Into it Mr. Winter, one of the most elo- 
quent and learned of dramatic com- 
mentators, has put some of his best 
analytical and descriptive work, rich in 
insight, apposite quotation, and felici- 
tous epithet. It is the most notable ad- 
dition to contemporaneous theatrical! lit- 
erature that has been made for a long 
time, fascinating as a bit of illuminative 
biography, complete and manifestly au- 
thoritative in its statements of fact, mas 
terly in its criticism of plays and exposi- 
tion of Shakespearean characters, sane 
and vigorous in its attitude toward 
modern stage tendencies, and contin- 
uously interesting as reminiscent narra- 
tive. Many readers will be unable to 
concede to Mansfield the intellectual and 
histrionic preéminence which Mr. Win- 
ter would confer upon him, but few will 
dispute the positive value of his achieve- 
ments or the rare quality of the intelli 
gence, the endurance, and the ambition 
that enabled him to triumph over the 
most formidable obstacles. 

He was an uncommon personality and 
a striking example of hereditary :nflu- 
ences and the effects of early training. 
Into the minor details of his child/ood, 
of which not much is certainly known, 
it is not necessary to go. His mother, 
Erminia Rudersdorff, one of the noblest 
singers of her day, was a woman oil ec- 
centric character, imperious temper, and 
unaccountable moods. Her  hushand, 
Maurice Mansfield, who died young, was 
an accomplished violinist and musical 
critic, and her father was a conductcr of 
eminence. From the first, therefore, 
Richard existed in a musical and irtis 
tic environment; but his family was 
migratory, and his life one of vivcissi- 
tude. According to his own account he 
was subjected to negligent and some- 
times cruel treatment by which his na- 
ture was warped and embittered. Re- 
ferring in later life to these experiences 
he declared that there were times when 
he felt the world so antagonistic that if 
he could have overthrown the pillars of 
the universe he would have done it. 
His education was acquired in the inter- 
vals of European travel and at school in 
Derby, England, a place of whica he 
always cherished tender recollections. 
He learned to speak French and Ger- 
man, to paint and draw a little, and to 
play the piano and sing excellently well. 
In the early seventies his mother 
brought him to this country and for 
four or five years he lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston, then an important 


‘The 


theatrical centre, where he formed as- 
sociations and developed tastes which 
led him irresistibly toward the stage. 
With his mother he was constantly at 
odds, and in 1877 he left her to seek his 
fortune in London. There he was often 
put to strange shifts to keep body and 
soul together, but his confidence in his 
star never wavered. His pluck and 
tenacity of purpose were admirable, and, 
at last, he established a reputation in 
operettas, for which he had special qual- 
ifications. His indeed, then 
seemed to lie in that direction, but, re- 
turning to New York, he ultimately 
joined the Union Square Theatre Com- 
pany, and by a lucky chance obtained 


Nation. 


career, 


the part of Baron Chevrial, in “A Pa- 
risian Romance” (1883), which enabled 
him to put his foot upon the first rung 


of that dramatic ladder which he was to 
climb so successfully. 
That night of victory still lives in the 


memory of all old playgoers. His per- 
formance, considering his youth and 
comparative inexperience, can only be 


called extraordinary. Diabolical egotism, 
cynicism, 
have 


remorseless and loathsome 
senile depravity 
picted upon the stage more vividly, or 
finish. In later 


was much 


rarely been de 


with more consummate 
years, this 
weakened by elaborated and exaggerated 


impersonation 


artifice, but it was always powerful, and 
no student of his career can fail to note 
that all his 
later the por- 
trayal of from a 
malign or cankered will rather than the 
ruder, primary impulses of nature. His 
acting always suggested the calculation 
of intellectual design—not always real- 
ized—rather than the promptings of 
spontaneous feeling, and why, 
in deeply emotional characters, he 
dom created illusion, though he often 
compelled admiration. He master: 
ed the language of the primeval emo- 
tions which are the foundation of all 
great tragedy. It may have been some 
dim perception of this fact, or instinct, 
that led him his 
rious efforts such 
(a hideous perversion 


in tragedy or semi-tragedy 


successes were won in 


passions proceeding 


this is 


sel 


never 


most se 
characters Hyde 


of Stevenson's 


to select for 


as 


ideal), Shylock, Richard III, Rodion, 
Humphrey Logan, Ivan the _ Terrible, 
Nero, and Napoleon Intellectually, 
doubtless—for he was an exceedingly 


clever man—he could have comprehend- 
ed Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
but he could never have expressed the 
essential humanity in them. Romeo, Or 
lando, or Hotspur would have been seal 
ed books to him. The sympathetic hu- 
man side of Henry V eluded him utter- 
ly, while of Brutus he 
the brains the 
man. 

It was in the 
acters of his 
1atural manner (of which he could nev- 
er divest himself), his airy, insolent, or 
mordant humor, his observation and his 


or 


only 
the 


discerned 


not 


and purpose, 


lighter eccentric char 


repertory, in which his 
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mimetic power came into play, that he 
was at his best as an actor. Among them 
may be mentioned his Prince Karl, 
Beaucaire, Brummell, Don Juan, Captain 
Bluntschli, and Dick Dudgeon. His Cy 
rano de Bergerac was chivalrous, au 
thoritative, vivacious, devoted, and, at 
the last, pathetic, but lacking in variety 
of mood and romantic flavor. Here, too, 
he failed to strike the deepest note. But 
Cyrano could only be acted perfectly by 
an actor possessing the combined facul- 
ties Fechter and Coquelin. In his 
skeletonized version of “Peer Gynt” he 
did little more, as Mr. Winter suggests, 
than illustrate his own moods, vagaries 


of 


egotism, cynicism, and unconventional- 
ity. Doubtless that particular perform 
ance derived its chief interest from 


his dominant individuality, but this ever 


obtrusive “self” of his proved a sad 
stumbling-block in other impersonations 
Mr. Winter that the 
dividuality brain of a 


must inevitably reveal themselves in cet 


argues potent in 


and great actor 


tain peculiarities of method and manne: 


and this is doubtless true of all actor 


but not at all times. The mannerisms 
o? Irving, for instance, were many and 
distressful, but he was a threefold per 


Matthias, Louis XI, and Mal 
W. J. Florence could, on 
himself the 


assumed character, Phelps in versatili 


sonality in 
volio. The late 
utterly in 


occasion, merge 


was almost a Proteus. There was noth 
ing in the Conrad of Salvini—not even 
the stature—to recall that player's 


Othello. But cert 
gesture, and facial and vocal expression 


ain peculiarities of gait, 


were constant in Mansfield and became, 
indeed, the rigid and immovable bound 
aries of his artistic expression. 

Whatever diversity of opinion there 
may be concerning his true rank as an 
actor, there can be no doubt that he 
was an extraordinary man, and it Ise 
the rare merit of this book, as biogra 
phy, that by its full and affectionate 
revelation of his character it explains 
at once the failures and the triumphs 
of his career. The copious correspond- 
ence printed proves that, throughout his 
professional life, Mr. Winter was the 
actor's most intimate guide, mentor, and 


friend, advising and helping him in his 
choice and construction of plays (though 
the advice was not always taken), sym- 
pathizing with and encouraging him in 
difficulties, backing him with 
cordial critical appreciation. The service 
which he rendered was inestimable 
Mansfield’s letters teem with fervent 
protestations of and 
They often show him in a new and very 
pleasing light and also reflect, as 
mirror, the strange complexities of his 
nature and disposition. His ambition was 
boundless, his self-esteem enormous, his 
temper alternately jovial and arrogant, 
his jealousy of a professional rival—Irv 
for instance—fierce and unreason- 
Yet he could be capable of most 
Sanguine in re- 


his and 
and 
esteem 


gratitude 


in a 


Ing, 
able. 


generous appreciation 
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lous as the veriest weakling. 
and irritable, 
his unpopularity and went 





imperious, he 


at 








himself, he 
perience or example of others. 

























scale and is amply appreciated; 





matic stage, on the other hand, 







an extremely backward condition. 
the New 


entre, a place 





I it 





make Theatre a real 





where plays worth 






are given by competent 





the would 


the 


week, 
country 


night in 
York 


service, 





every 
New 


valuable 


actors 





to do and an in- 








Music. 
Vusic. By 
York: 





Freder- 
Moffat, 


American Primitive 
ick R. Burton. New 
Yard & Co. $5 net. 
Many readers of this valuable book 

will surprised to hear that the first 








be 






serious effort to learn and state the 
truth with regard to Indian music was 
made by a German student, not more 


than thirty years ago. Theodore Baker 


chose this subject as the thesis for his 


doctor's degree at Leipzig. He spent 
ome time in the Seneca reservation and 
at the Carlisle government school, and 
his conclusions, published in a small 
German volume, gave evidence of skilful 
observation and ability to draw sound 


conclusions; but they attracted little at 
tention. Some years later Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher of the Peabody Museum at ilar 
vard began to publish the results of her 
studies of other Indian 
music, aided, in part, by John C, Fill 
Among others who provided ma 
Miss Natalle Curtis, Arthur 
Gilman, and 


Omaha and 
more, 
terial were 
Farwell, Benjamin Ives 
Franz Boas 

Mr. Burton, who died soon after com 
pleting the manuscript of this book, 
gives in its first chapter a brief history 
of the various attempts to understand 
and reproduce the music of North Amer- 


ican Indians, and adds to this nine chap-| 





verses, indefatigable in enterprise, reck- 
less in expenditure, he could be as in- 
firm of purpose and as childishly queru- 
Exclusive, 
wondered 

through 
life with the conviction that he was the 
victim of hostile conspiracies. A law to 
could profit little by the ex- 


drama is in itself calculated to yield better 


sults than the combination plan. The mis- 
sion of the New Theatre should be, and 
should be known by everybody to be, the 
serious cultivation of dramatic merit. As 
yet, nothing more than a tentative and very 
imperfect beginning has been made by it 
in the carrying out of such a purpose. 


Opera in New York is cultivated on a grand 
the dra- 
is in a very 
bad way, and the public taste for the drama 
To 
theatrical 
seeing 
and highly-trained 
be 


|'suaded them that even if he took them 


The Nation. 


ters giving the results of his own re- 
searches, chiefly among the Ojibways, in 
the region north of Lakes Huron and 
Superior. He was exceptionally well 
qualified for such work, being a musical 
scholar and a composer, as well as a 
student of science (for a time he was 
employed as musical expert in the eth- 
nological departments of the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York). He displays critical acumen in 
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‘dians in their music. Personally he was 
particularly interested in this red mu- 
sic from the point of view of its avail- 
ability by the white composers. Mac- 
Dowell had written a suite based on In- 
dian melodies, but had not repeated the 
experiment. If he was not satisfied with 
his venture, that may have been due to 
the fact that “the raw material avail- 
able to him was far from being as sug- 
gestive and interesting as much that 


rhe intention of the management of the combating the views of Mr. Gilman and has been uncovered since.” 

Ne Theatre to remodel the interior of the others that the Indians use scales with Acknowledging what Farwell, Harvey 
theatre and to discontinue the production quarter tones or even smaller intervals, Worthington Loomis, and others have 
of opera is on every account to be wel- for the registering of which Mr. Gilman done in the way of utilizing Indian 
comed In making the auditorium better 

ohepted fer Geile Gumeee 6 tet constructed an ingenious device repre- themes, Mr. Burton urges American 
needed improvement will be effected: but S®@¢ing graphically deviations trom ccmposers in general to follow this path; 
aside from this the devotion of the building, iatonic intervals to the one-fourteenth he believes that the foreign conductors 
and of the enterprise, exclusively to the Part of atone. In Mr. Burton’s opinion, who preside over our symphony orches- 


tras would be more likely to accept 
compositions by Americans, if they had 
in them drops of the red man’s blood— 
which may be doubted. He himself 
wrote half a dozen or more specimens 
of semi-Ojibway music for “Hiawatha,” 
when that play was brought to our 
cities. One of the numbers, the finale, 
is printed in the present volume. It also 
includes the melodies of many Ojibway 
songs, together with the words and the 
story, or explanation of them. In addi- 
tion to these, there are a number of 
songs here, as harmonized by Mr. Bur- 
ton. He does not deny that, inasmuch 
as Indians have no harmony in their 
music, such a decking out of their melo- 
dies with the devices of civilization is 
a misrepresentation; but he argues that, 
since we whites cannot grasp the whoie 
beauty of a melody unless we hear it 
with appropriate harmony, it is neces- 
sary to harmonize the Indian tunes to 
de them justice. Unless we do this, they 
will not be sung. “My Bark Canoe,” for 
instance, simply as a melody would have 
interested a few students, whereas in 
its harmonized form it is now sung in 
thousands of homes and even in the 
publie schools. 


the Indians, instead of having scales of 
their own, are simply singing out of 
tune. There are plenty of white individ- 
uals and choruses of men and women 
whose singing shows deviations from 
the pitch that would keep busy that in- 
strument for measuring deviations to 
the one-fourteenth of atone. Among the 
Ojibways Mr. Burton found that those 
who missed the pitch were not a larger 
class than the palefaces who annoy 
chorus conductors by a tendency to flat; 
and their deviations from pitch were 
not consistent. He concluded, therefore, 
that the faulty intonation of the Ojib- 
way an individual error, and not a 
racial peculiarity. 

With the same acumen the author de- 
molishes the notions that the primitive 
red man has developed rhythm to a 
plane higher than that attained by civ- 
ilization, and that he has a conception 
of rhythm wholly at variance with ours. 
On the contrary, Mr. Burton maintains 
that the puzzling phenomena of Indian 
rhythm indicate not the red man’s su- 
periority, but his inferiority; that his 
disturbing performances in so-called ir- 
regular and conflicting rhythms are but 
“manifestations of a helpless groping 
for the truth which, rhythmically speak- 
ing, is order and regularity, and sim- 
plicity.” The twenty-three pages dé¢vot- 
ed to the proof of this assertion make 
an admirable chapter in musical westhet- 
ics and give vivid glimpses of the red 
man's way of drumming and singing. 

It was by no means easy to get at the 
facts in these The 
trusted their visitor at first. The white 
man has taken away from us, they said, 


is 





The American Music Society, founded last 
year under the presidency of Arthur Far- 
well, now numbers fourteen local centres, 
from New York to San Francisco. The New 
York centre, with 117 members, is at pres- 
ent the largest and most active. 

Joseph Holbrooke is the English Richard 
The orchestra he used at a recent 
London concert devoted to his own works 
included, beside the more usual instru- 
ments, five saxophones, oboe d'amore, cor- 


Strauss, 


cases. Indians dis- 


everything we possessed except our no di bassetto, fliigel horns, eight concer- 
songs, “and now you come and would tinas, four harps, bass flutes, saxhorns, 
take away those, too.” Finally, he per- bass trumpets, and tubaphones. 


At a recent auction sale in Florence a 
number of things that had belonged to 
Paganini were sold, among them two vio- 
lin concertos and more than a hundred un- 
published pieces which no one had ever 


away, they would still have them; 80 
they gave him their confidence. Observ- 
ing their habits, he came to the con- 


‘lusions that music enters more inti- 

; tely | a th iN India en been permitted to see. These brought $3,- 
Macey Into - nine . BGIsss ‘ean 700. A Nicold Amati violoncello of 1734, 
it does into the lives of any white na vajueq at $5,000, was knocked down for 


tion, being to the red man a feature ol 
daily, homely use and necessity; and 
that the Ojibways surpass all other In- 


$1,160, and $80 was paid for a diminutive 
fiddle on which Paganini had begun his les- 
sons. 
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THE PASSING OF THE NEW GAL- 
LERY. 
Lonpon, February 8. 
The New Gallery closes this week 


and, with it, a most interesting chapter 
in the history of English art. It open 
ed at a moment when art was a: 
height of its popularity in England and 
to go to picture galleries was in tash- 
ion; it reaped the harvest sown at the 
Grosvenor, profiting by the to 
Pre-Raphaelitism when Burne-Jones and 
Watts enjoyed a vogue that has come to 
no English artist since; its winter ex 
hibitions, illustrating certain historic 
periods, were the most important and 
complete of the kind ever organized in 
England, so that nobody who saw them 
can forget the Tudor, Stuart, or Guelt 
collections or the series representative 
of certain Italian schools; it sheltered 
the Arts and Crafts Society from the 
beginning, and the two have been 
closely connected that it is impossible 
to think of one without the other; it be- 
came the headquarters where the In 
ternational Society, the most vigorous 
of recent years, arranged not only its 
own but the Whistler Exhibition, the 
most successful in every way ever giv- 
en there, and I might almost say in 
London. In a word, the New Gallery has 
been intimately associated with many 
of the most distinguished artists and 
almost all the principal movements of 
the last quarter of a century. And yet 
to-day, so indifferent is the public, and 
so slack the artists, that it has been im- 
possible to save it from its fate, badly 
off as everybody knows London is for 
galleries. In most countries, in most 
cities, even in the provincial towns otf 
England, the state or municipal author- 
ities provide some sort of exhibition 
rooms for artists. But in London there 
is nothing of the kind—for the Guild- 
hall Galleries are devoted to retrospec- 
tive and special exhibitions only—and 
this is one reason why the Academy 
maintains its hold and remains all-pow- 
erful. The calmness with which the 
New Gallery is allowed to disappear 
would, under these circumstances, be the 
more astounding were it not that at the 
present moment art in this country 
seems to have returned to its early Vic 
torian stagnation, before Pre-Raphaelit 
ism succeeded in stirring it into some 
show of life. 

As it happens, curiously, the last exhi- 
bition to be held in it is given by the 
Arts and Crafts Society, which began 
its career there, and which, like the Gal 
lery, was a direct outcome of the Mid 
Victorian activity. The Arts and Crafts 
is, to all appearances, still a flourishing 
society, and there is no sign of its com- 
ing to an end with the Gallery. But it 
can hardly be said to have escaped the 
depressing influences of the day. Its 


the 
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first exhibition was given in 1888. Pre- 
Raphaelitism had gone; the absurd 
“esthetic” pose of the “seventies” was 
on the wane; and nothing was ieft to 
show for the Mid-Victorian revolt save 
the Arts and Crafts, with William Mor- 
ris at its head. There was a good deal 
of affectation in the movement, a good 
deal of self-consciousness, a good deal of 
deliberate copying of old models that 
had no relation to the present and its 
needs—a good deal of what then 
laughed at as neo-Gothicism. But there 
was also much that was genuine and 
sincere, much honest, good work. Decor 
ation was still floundering in the Vic 
torian abyss, when from William Mor 
ris, its champion, came an energy, an 
enthusiasm, that carried his followers 
away with him. His enthusiasm 
his strength and made him the influ- 
ence he unquestionably became in his 
generation. Whatever else the society 
might be, it was alive. Its exhibitions 
at the start were interesting, suggestive, 
provoking. They forced the critic in his 
turn into enthusiasm of praise or blame. 
And often earlier work also was in 
cluded: the illustrations that made the 
“sixties” famous, the first paintings of 
the leaders of the whole moverrent, 
their first attempts in decoration, and 
their first designs for furniture. I look 
back to the press views then as events 
of importance, emotional occasions, 
even. Feeling ran high among the ad- 
mirers of the neo-Gothic school, among 
its enemies, among the exhibitors th#m- 
selves. I remember one craftsman being 
roused to such a pitch of excitement as 
warn a critic that he was lying 
in wait, armed with a big stick. Fool 
ish, it may be, but the folly was born of 
an admir- 


was 


was 


to 


excess of interest, which is 
able fault. 

How much is left of this enthusiasm 
to-day for the ninth exhibition? The 
Arts and Crafts Society has less drain 
upon it than others, less reason tu ex- 
haust its resources. With a resiraint 
that I wish all groups of artists might 
follow, it has held its exhibitions only 
once in every three years. There need 
be no haste, therefore, among its mem- 
bers, as among painters who are spurred 
on to overproduction by the necessity of 
being represented every year not only 
in one, but in several galleries. Crafts 
men have the leisure to think, to carry 
schemes. They can 
done; they need show 

Hence it is but 
look them for a higher level of 
conception and accomplishment. This 
year, however, it has been looked for in 
I have not the old catalogues by 


choose 


large 
from work 
their best. 


out 
only 


right 


to to 


vain. 
me, but I am sure that the exhibitors 
and their exhibits have increased in 


number. There are many more to show, 
many more things shown. But this is 
the only advance, the only development, 
and throughout, the old enthusiasm is 


missing. Carpets are few, and the most 
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important tapestry comes from the firm 
of Morris. Crétonnes and 
seem little better than reéchoes, for thé 
truth is that Morris, prophet of the 
school, carried pattern to such an ex 
treme that there is a reaction 

it, and simplicity is taking its 
People are finding out that white or sim 
ply tinted walls are more than 
great sprawling, or small diapered, a 
signs spreading from floor to 
Not much furniture has been sent; but 
at least the pieces to be seen may boast 
the merit not attracting 
attention eccentricity or grotesque 
L’art nouveau, that had its roots 
in the Arts and Crafts, though never of 
such luxuriant growth here as on the 
The carioons 


wallpapers 


against 
place 


restful 


celling 


negative of 
by 


ness. 


Continent, has vanished. 
for mural decoration and stained ziass 
are not remarkable, the years not hav 
ing brought or cunning, 
distinction the hand of the 
man I none that in 
notice deserves special mention except 


assurance, or 


to crafts 
saw so general a 


two large cartoons for frescoes by Mary 


Sargent Florence. Her figures, in their 
pose and dress and type, have more 
than a touch of the primitiveness al 


ways encouraged by the Arts and Crafts; 
but then they are well and decoratively 
placed and grouped. She has the right 
respect for line, and true 
feeling for the value of simple spaces 
Her designs would really decorate a 
wall, not merely overload it in 
tricate or tedious ornament 
fairly good pottery, excellent iron work 
an assortment of and embroider 
ies, all have a place. But it is in the 
sections of jewelry and book decoretion 


she reveals 


with 


Good glass, 


laces 


that the exhibits are most numerous, 
probably because in no other branch of 
the decorative arts is it so easy, with 


such comparatively light work, to attain 
an effect of proficiency. 

“Artistic” jewelry, as it is called, has 
become very much the fashion of late 
years, and has been 
done that I confess my prejudice against 
it disposes me to look upon every bit 
of enamel or mother of dan 
gling from a chain, or set into a buckle, 
as an offence. A few artists have done 
and still do fine work—-Harry Wilson, 
Alexander Fisher, Paul Cooper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Dawson, and one or two be 
sides. But no sooner had they prepared 
the way than a of imita 
tors or disciples, chiefly young women, 
as you may see by the catalogue, rushed 
after is filled 
neither frankly 


horribly over 


BO 


pear! 


whole host 


and now case case 
jewelry that is 
barbaric, nor as exquisitely finished ar 
the conditions of so delicate an art de 
mand, once it has emancipated itsel! 
from barbarism. Much the same may 
be said of all the arts pertaining to the 
book. After Douglas Cockerell, Couden 
Sanderson, and Miss Prideaux, bookbind 
ers have multiplied by the dozen; but, 
while they have learned their trad: and 


cultivated a sense of appreciation and 


In, 
with 
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adaptability, their originality 
far to seek—if, indeed, so limited an art 
allows of much originality. One new 
press after another is started to explain 
to the ignorant what printing shoula be, 
but I, at any rate, return with renewed 
pleasure to the work of such purely com- 
mercial firms as the Constables in Edin- 
burgh, the Chiswick and Ballantyne 
Presses in London. Pissarro and other 
artists have produced charming books 
for the collector and the amateur, but 
they are hardly the legitimate develop 
ment of the art for our own time and 
needs. William Morris, as a relaxation 
(for he seems never to have been happy 
when he was not working), played the 
scribe and illuminated MSS. Now 
scribes and illuminators of much tech- 
nical accomplishment are cropping up 
on every side, though the crafts they 
practise belong to generations and to a 
phase of civilization long since dead. 
Walter Crane preached decorative iltus- 
tration, and illustrators by the hun- 
dreds carry on the convention. ‘lhere 
are exceptions, of course; and I could 
point to work worth mention and de 
scription were I criticising the exhibi- 
tion in detail. But I am now concerned 
only with tendencies, and it seems to 
me that at the Arts and Crafts, as in 
too many exhibitions of the day, one is 
conscious of stagnation, of a want of 
originality, or of even a striving after 
it. The younger generation is content 
to copy what has won immediate and 
financial success. The swarms of artists 
and craftsmen turned out by the art 
schools all over the country must find 
some occupation, and perhaps it is be- 
cause many would be so much more in 
place behind a counter, that their work 
has an air almost of amateurishness. 
Walter Crane, president of the soct- 
ety, evidently some 
thing is wrong. 
this year’s catalogue he 
ulates the soctety for having maintain- 
ed its position, but he also suggests that 
only by the public’s or the state’s provl- 
sion of a gallery for Arts and Crafts ex 
hibitions will “a living tradition in de- 
sign and craftsmanship” be restored. A 
gallery such as is supplied to artists in 
France and almost every European coun- 
try would be a help no doubt. Artists 
London are more than a little ner 
vous about the future with only the 
Academy, the dealers’ shops, one or two 
private societies’ galleries, and the Graf 
ton, which has had a chequered carcer, 
to show In. But the failure of the pub 
lic to support so centrally situated, well 
constructed and arranged a gallery as 
the New that the evil goes 
deeper than simply the need of rooms to 
exhibit In. One William Morris accom 
plished far more than a country fuil of 
South Kensington schools, and the art- 
ist cannot shift all his responsibilities 
upon the public or the state N. N. 
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A NEW WORK FOR MUSEUMS. 

The Boston Museum of the Fine Arts 
has inaugurated a new service, that of 
registering all works of art in the lo- 
cality, which might well be adopted by 
museums of all kinds. Like most new 
ideas, this is a simple and obvious ex- 
tension of the usual duties of a museum. 
To keeping and showing objects it mere- 
ly adds keeping and diffusing informa- 
tion about similar objects. 

In a city like Boston such a service is 
peculiarly called for. It is _ historic 
ground. Libraries, hospitals, even com- 
mercial and financial directorates, are 
very likely to have accumulated por- 
traits, some of quality, and other ob- 
jects of art. Many old buildings of a 
certain architectural interest are demol- 
ished every year. A photographic ;ec- 
ord of these structures would be of evi 
dent value to the future historian of our 
culture and art. Increasingly our mod- 
ern buildings have artistic interest, and 
is desirable not merely that they 
should be noted for the use of the trav- 
eller and student, but also that their 
better features should be photographed 
and the names of their designers pre- 
served. Unless there is somebody alert 
to this need the facts even of remarka- 
ble enterprises may be obscured or lost. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, secretary of 
the Boston Art Museum, pointed out in 
an address last year, to the American 
Association of Museums, that our record 
of the Albany decorations by William 
Hunt is sadly incomplete. It was the 
first serious attempt at monumental dec- 
oration by a competent American artist. 
It heralded a new development in our 
artistic activities. Through the bad con- 
struction of the ceiling, the work 
promptly perished, and except for the 
scant evidence of Hunt’s drawings and 
for wholly inadequate photographs, that 
interesting chapter of American art can 
never be illustrated. 

Naturally, the information bureau of 
& museum would concentrate primarily 
upon national, State, municipal, and cor- 
porate works of art within its terri- 
tory; but a very useful feature of the 
work would also be the registration of 
works of art in, private possession. In 
cases where the city has fully listed pub- 
lic works of art, as New York has done 
through the Art Commission, the la- 
bors of the museum would be so much 
the lighter. In recording private pos- 
sessions, nothing could be done without 
the consent and good will of individual 
collectors; but when it appeared that the 
purpose of such registration was simply 
that of record and not that of criticisin, 
the necessary consents would surely be 
forthcoming. In Europe such work is 
systematically carried on under the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts. As in so many other 
cases among us, private enterprise an 
loyalty must effect what elsewhere 1s 
done by official sanction. 

Such a list as we have imagined would 


it 
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serve no merely academic purpose. It 


would be immensely valuable to stu- 
dents, but it should also encourage visit- 
ing of local objects of artistic interest, 
pride in them, and ultimately a greater 
care for their maintenance. This cen- 
tralized information would be a re- 
source for all manner of local organiza- 
tions—school leagues, societies of scenic, 
historic, or artistic scope—all bodies, in 
short, that are concerned with the seem- 
liness of the land. That these proposed 
inventories are desirable nobody wiil, 
we think, question. Are they practic- 
able? remains a fair challenge. As to 
this point, Mr. Gilman shows that such 
work fits in with the clerical activities 
of every museum, and involves a quite 
negligible increase in labor and ex- 
pense. On the side of the public, the 
3oston Museum has found the readiest 
response to its appeals for information. 
Harvard University, the Society of Arch- 
itects, the Catholic Archbishop O’Con- 
nell, Bishop Lawrence of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and other men of 
light and leading have promised their 
personal and official support. In short, 
there is every indication that the good 
will of our communities will meet the 
initiative of the museums half-way. We 
merely need to extend our notion of a 
museum as a repository to include all 
information relevant to museum aims. 

In a recent number of the Cicerone, a 
Berlin art journal, Dr. Bode admits that 
the now celebrated wax bust of “Flora,” 
bought by him in England as a work of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, may be spurious. 

John Macallan Swan, R.A., died in Lon- 
don on February 15 at the age of sixty- 
three years He had studied under Géréme, 
Bastien-Lepage, Dagnon-Bouvert, and Fré- 
miet, and had been awarded medals for his 
work exhibited in Paris and Munich. Some 
of his works are Orpheus, The Prodigal Son, 
Lioness Defending Her Cubs, and Polar 
Bear Swimming. 

Henry Ulke, sometimes called the “Paint- 
er of Presidents,” died in Washington on 
February 17 at the age of eighty- 
nine. One of his best-known portraits is 
that of President Grant, which now hangs 
in the long gallery of the White House. He 
had also painted portraits of Secretaries 
Sumner, Chase, and Stanton of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet; James G. Blaine, John G. Carlisle. 
and John Sherman. He was born in Fran- 
kenstein, Germany, and came to this coun- 
try in 1849. 
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PROPHETS OF REACTION. 
Two weeks ago, President Earling of 


the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
startled Wall Street a bit by saying: 

I have just learned that the West 
cancelling orders Merchants who have 


right along been buying in large quantities 
are slowing up on their commitments, and 


is 


, those who have ordered shipments of manu- 


factured goods for delivery during the 
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spring are countermanding them. A busi- 
ness recession may be on the way, and it 
may not, but certainly no favorable con- 
struction can be placed upon the fact of 
cancelled orders. 

On Wednesday of last week, President 
Reynolds of the Continental Bank of 
Chicago added this: 

I think there are indications of a busi- 
ness reaction in the West. It has not gone 
far, and there is nothing whatever to cause 
alarm. I see, however, a lessening in busi- 
ness activity, and a tendency to await de- 
velopments before making new commit- 
ments. 

These statements or predictions were 
not left unchallenged. James J. Hill 
on Monday of last week, summing up 
his own observations, said: “I have seen 
no evidence of business being on the 
wane.” President Hughitt of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern added to this, 
on Tuesday: 

If there has been any 
orders, it has not come under my observa- 
tion. Business is good and the prospects 
for the future are bright. 

And, finally, on Wednesday, the 
Age, reviewing the iron market, said: 


cancellation of 


Iron 


In the iron trade there is thus far no 
evidence of cancellation of orders, nor, ex- 
cept as railroad blockades have been re- 
sponsible for delays, has there been any 
appreciable holding back of shipments. Not 
in many years have snows and severe cold 
interfered so seriously with transportation. 
This and the slowing of the buying pace 
that was so rampant four months ago are 
temporary causes. 

Now, the man who listened to this 
series of deliverances judged them ac- 
cording to his temperament. He might 
pooh-pooh the whole discussion. He 
might—and this was more likely--say 
that a 20-point break on the Stock Ex- 
change ought traditionally to have fore- 
shadowed something unfavorable else- 
where. Even if he dismissed that in- 
ference, he would possibly suggest that 
when specialists are feeling the pulse of 
trade with such sudden assiduity, they 
must suspect something. 

People with a taste for precedent and 
reminiscence remarked that past experi- 
ence has produced a number of in- 
stances where, in the second year aiter 
a great financial panic, business recov- 
ery went ahead so rapidly that it was 
found necessary, in the next year, to 
slow up. Of this the classic case in 
point was 1895. In support of this view 
of the case, they pointed out the recent 
abnormal expansion of our import trade, 
the shrinkage of our exports, and the 
outery from consumers against exorbi- 
tant cost of living, as being, each in its 
special field, a series of indications that 
supply and demand have got ou: of 
joint. 

It will certainly be worth while to in- 
quire just what force there really is 
in the various popular arguments sum- 
marized above. The argument, from the 
stock market to general trade, is famil- 
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iar. Wall Street has often been a trust- 
worthy guide. But even if the course otf 
stocks is a guide to the general charac- 
ter of the subsequent industrial phenom 
ena, it is by no means as safe a guide 
to the scope and magnitude of those 
phenomena. In 1903, it was; in 1901 it 
certainly was not. There was no such 
outright collapse in general industry, 
after the 9th of May, 1901, as occurred 
on that day in the Stock Exchange 
“Black Friday,” in 1869, was a day of 
panic in the Gold Room; unsettled in- 
dustrial conditions followed, but no in 
dustrial collapse. The reason was, on 
beth occasions, that the excessive dis- 
order on the Wall Street markets re 
sulted from conditions wholly 
to the institutions 
came to grief. 

To some extent, disquietude over the 
fact of the consultation of the special 
ists may be regarded similarly. ‘The 
doctors rush to seize the pulse of gen 
eral industry, because they think that 
the heavy break in stocks must betide 
industrial disorder. Yet it may be pos- 
sible that the pulse which ought to have 
engaged their attention was the pulse of 
the Stock Exchange itself. 

The precedent of 1895 is extremely in 
teresting. Sudden revival; active buy- 
ing of merchandise; prediction of an- 
other “boom time”; spectacular rise in 
stocks, with Europe’s capital enlisted; 
iron production surpassing all monthly 
records—these things were witnessed in 
the second year after 1893, as in the 
second year after 1907. Along with 
them, in the earlier as in the later year, 
came piling up of domestic stocks of 
merchandise; “rush orders” to Europe 
which raised our monthly imports above 
the export total; loss of our export 
trade to foreign competitors, because 
of our obstinate high prices; unseason- 
able movement of foreign exchange 
against New York, and heavy export of 
gold at a time when we should have 
been importing. 

Granting all this analogy, what should 
he the outcome? Readjustment of prices, 
will be the common answer. The Stock 
Exchange itself showed this at least 
that when its own prices had been rais- 
ed so high that real buyers turned away, 
leaving holders of stocks tied up in the 
money market, there was nothing left 
but for prices to come down. It may be 
so in certain industries. To what ex- 
tent such readjustment, supposing it to 
come, would upset or interfere with a 
season’s plans for trade, is doubtless a 
debatable question. It could not be whol- 
ly without effect on industrial activity; 
but it is always open to question whe- 
ther a fall in prices, in any market 
which has deadlocked itself through 
fixing them too high, is not the shortest 
road to genuine trade activity. The prob 
lem is, to find in what industrial mar- 
kets the artificial conditions have pre- 
vailed, and in what they have not. 
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In making investments the fir 
sideration should always be the charact 
of the security Every investor to whom 
neome is important should learn tl fact 
about Irrigation bond They form our 
estimation, the safest way to earn 6 1 
cent 


Secured by a Thousand Farms 


1 by first lier 
a thousand 
isually 





Irrigation bonds are secure 
on good farm land—sometim 
farms The farms are worth 
least four times the loan 

The farms are exceedingly fertile, and ar: 
not subject to crop failur Any one sea 
son’s earnings are genera 
repay the whole loan 

The bonds are additionally cured by a 
first mortgage on an irrigatio ystem 
which the investment is often twice th 
bond issue 

Some Irrigation bonds are municipa 
curities, which form a lo School bond 
a tax lien on the district 
under the “Carey Act wher t! State 
supervises the projec 

They are issued in denominatior 
$500, and $1,000, so one may inve er 
little or much All are rial bond part 
of which are paid annual! ) one may 
make long-time or short-tim ‘ ment 


78 Issues Sold 


In the past 16 years we have sold 78 sepa 
rate issues of Reclamation bonds, all based 
on farm liens Not a dollar of lo ha 
resulted to any investor 

Our dominant place now gives us the pick 
of these projects They are passed on by 
our own engineers and attorney And an 
officer of our Company constantly resides 
in the irrigated sectior watching the pro 
jects we finance 





We have issued a book based on all this 
experience—a book which every nvestor 
should read. Please cut out this coupon a 
a reminder to send for it (16) 





Srutridge lNivere: 

First National Bank Beilding, Chicago 

50 Congress St., Boston 11 Broadway, New York 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
Name 
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Burkitt, F. C The Earliest 

the Life of Jesus. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 50 cents net 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Year 
Book, No. 8, 1909 

Carpenter, W. B Popular History of the 
Church of England Dutton. $1.50 net. 
Dash, P. R.” The Cook-Ed-Up Peary-Odd- 
Ileal Dictionary Boston: J. W. Luce @ 
Co. 60 cents net 

De Leon, T. C Crag-Nest Dillingham 
Co 

Dresser, H. W A Message to the Well 
Putnam $1.25 net 

Dudeney, Mrs. H. The Shoulder-Knot. Cas- 
sell 

Eastman, E. G Little Brother O’Dreams 
Roston: Houghton Mifflin. $1 net 

imerson, F. V Manual of Physical Geog 
raphy Macmillan $1.40 net 

hmerson’s Wisdom Iiextracts from prose 
ind verse, selected and arranged by W. 
nh. Parker Brentano's 

Forsyth, P. T The Person and Places of 
he Christ Boston Pilgrim Press 
$150 net 

(iat u! H.W The Broken Statue. de 
Fonta Dayton. Va Ruebush- Elkins 
‘‘o 1) cents 

tioloy, J, 1 Porfirio Diaz. Putnam. $2 

Crafton, C. C A Journey Godward Mil- 
vaul Young Churchman Co, $2.50 

Cummere A. M The Quaker in the For- 
ul Philadelphia Winston Co. $1.50 
net 

lfarrod, S. G. Latin Terms of Endearmeat 
and of Family Relationship. Princeton 
University Library. 75 cents 

Haynes, G. H,. Charles Sumner. Philadel- 
phia Gg. W. Jacobs & Co $1.25 net 

Hill, L The Two Great Questions: The 
Existence of God and the Immortality of 
the Soul Chicago: C. I. Cobb $2 
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E. Lawrence Dudley's 
THE ISLE OF WHISPERS 
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A highly picturesque yarn suggested by 
rumor of a mysterious No Man's 
Land near Nantucket Full of action 
and spe npse $1.50) 
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Huntington, H. An Apprentice to Truth. | Roth, R. Pin Nordischer we Edited, 
Putnam. $1.50. with exercises, etc., by H. H. Boll. Amer- 

Kauffman, R. W. What is Socialism? Mof-| ican Book Co. 35 cents. 
fat, Yard. $1.25 net. Ruediger, W. C. The Principles of Educa- 

Key, E. The Education of the Child. Put-| tion. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25 
nam. 75 cents net. net. 

King, I. The Development of Religion. | Shakespeare First Folio Edition. Edited, 
Macmillan. $1.75 net. | ete. by C. Porter and H. A. Clarke. 3 

Kirkham, 8. D. Resources: An Interpre-| vols. Pericles, Prince of Tyre; Tragedie 
tation of the Well-Rounded Life. Put- | of Cymbeline; Troylus and Cressida. 
nam. $1.25 net. | Crowell. 

Kullmer, C. J. Possneck und Hermann und | Shakespeare’s Wisdom. Extracts from prose 
Dorothea. Heidelberg, Germany: Carl| and verse, selected and arranged by H. 
Winter. | CC. Greene. Brentano's. 

La Fontaine. Fables. Preface by J. Clare- | Smith, D. E. Rara Arithmetica. Bostor- 
tie. Putnam Ginn & Co. $5.50 net. 

MacDermott, G. M. The Gospel According | Solis-Cohen, M. The Family Health. Phila.: 
to St. Mark. Milwaukee: Young Church-| Penn Pub. Co 
man Co. 35 cents. Sparrow, M. D. Hereford. Boston: R. G 

Machen, A. W. A Treatise on the Federal; Badger. 

Corporation Tax Law of 1909. Boston: | Stelzle, C. The Church and Labor. Bos- 
Little, Brown. $1.50 net. ton: Houghton Mifflin. 50 cents net. 

Magie, D. Life of Garret Augustus Hobart. | Stoddard, W. L. The Life of William 
Putnam. $2.50 net Shakespeare, Kxpurgated. Boston: W. A. 

Moffatt, J. Pav! and Paulinism. Boston: Butterfield. $1.25 net. 

Houghton Mifflin. 50 cents Swan, K. R. Patents, Designs and Trade 

Musset, A. de Lettres d'amour A Aimée Marks. Van Nostrand. $2 net. 
d’Alton. Lemcke & Buechner. Taylor, Mrs. C. T. A Daughter of the 

Orage, A. R Nietzsche in Outline and Manse. Philadelphia: Winston Co. $1.50. 
Aphorism. Chicago: McClurg & Co. 75 | Tucker, W. J. Public Mindedness. Concord, 
cents | N. H.: The Rumford Press. 

Payne, W. The Losing Game. Dillingham |} Van Dyke, H. The Spirit of America. Mac- 
Co. millan. $1.50 net. 

Phillips, I. N. Lincoln. Chicago: Me- | Welsford, J. W. The Strength of England. 
Clurg & Co. $1 Longmans, Green. 

Pittman, H. D. Go Forth and Find. Boston: | Whitmer, T. Carl. Symbolisms. Boston: R. 
R. G. Badger G. Badger. 

Poor, C. L. Nautical Science. Putnam. Wilde, Oscar. The Soul of Man Under So- 
$2 net. cialism. Boston: J. W. Luce & Co. 

Read, O. Tom and the Squatter’s Son. | Winter, W. Life and Art of Richard Mans- 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 50 cents. field. Moffat, Yard. $6. 

Roberts, C. G. D. Kings in Exile. Macmil- _Woodberry, G. E. The Inspiration of 
lan. $1.50. Poetry. Macmillan. $1.25 net. 

BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. The Master Builder of a 
A History of Architecture — 
By RUSSELL STURGIS Great Commonwealth 
sass Mts Sater cee al ee 
yished) covers e ie, “ y + 
Asiatic architecture, a~n oO soatien I look upon Porfirio Diaz as one of the 
ture These fields are illustrated by a greatest re to be held wp for the hero 
wealth of half-tones, line cuts, and hand- worship of mankind.”’—BElihu Root. 
some photogravures——400 in all. Impertal 
Rvo #20 poges. coats. $5.00 net per vol- P Di 
ume. arriage extra. 
Medieval Architecture or firio 1aZ 
By ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 
Presenting the early history of architec- President of Mexico. 
ture wit spec > 
Two m . ' bm ny sy SS AY H BY JOSE F. GODOY, 
set $15.00 net. author of “A Few Facts About Mex- 
Modern Artists ico,” ete. 
Ry CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
A brilliant study of recent art, biographic This biography is an impartial history of 
and critical Imperial Svo. 270 pages. 60 the life of Diaz, and practically a resume of 
illustrations. Net, $6.00 that of Mexico for the last half century. 
Retrospections of an Active Life A notable feature is the record of the opin- 
By JOHN BIGELOW ions of some of the most prominent men in 
A record of long and arduous public ser the United States and Canada, written espe- 
vice in historic setting on two continents. cially for this book, on the Mfe-work of Diaz. 
A piece of the —_ of the past fifty 
Tutt Gobo eu Sr. Profuscly [ustrated. $2.00 net. 
Portrait catalogue, in preparation, on ap- (Postage 25 cents.) 
plication. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO ; © LONDON 
33 Fast 17th Street, New York. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 6 “ass 
The Industrial System: BEST 
7. 

An Enquiry into Earned and Un- 
earned Income. By J. A. Hop- facilities for supplying 
son, Author of “The Evolution of American BOOKS German 
Modern Capitalism,” ete. 8vo, pp. — a. 
xx 328. $2.50 net. ve = 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York | 
SAVE THE CHILDREN 


48 articles by experts on Growth, Hygiene, Play, 





rheatre, Reading, Pure Milk, Morals, Defectives 
The F amily The Home, Sunday School, The Kin 
dergarten, ete., et 


Proceedings of the Child Conference 
for Research and Wellare 


Volt. I 10D Oloth, 82; Paper, $1.50 


Cc. E. STECHERT & Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 


» WEST 25TH 8ST 


Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


Established over 50 years. 
30-32 West 27th St., New York 


INSPIRING AND HELPFUL BOOKS 
WHY WORRY ? and THOSE NERVES! 


2 GEORGE L. WALTON, M.D. Cloth, $1 net, each 


B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
| AMERICANS: An | Impression | 


By Alexander Francis. 
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